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The Liberty Boys had become expert gunners, and were in a position to do good work. They hand- 
led the guns like old veterans, and fairly mowed the British and Hessians 
down. It was a thrilling, a terrible scene. 
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The Bombardment of [lonmouth. 


By HARRY MOORE. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE LIBERTY BOYS GO GUNNING. 


The Liberty Boys were good gunners, having had~ 


command of some flying artillery at the battle of Fort 
Washington, where they had done such good work as 
earned the approval of General Washington and all who 


_ “General Washington, I have come back to ask a favor saw it. 


of you.” . 
_ “What is it, Dick?” 


Presently the commander-in-chief looked up. 
“T am afraid that if I let you do this, Der you may 


“T will tell you, your excellency; you know you have get into deep trouble,” he said. 


several pieces of artillery along with the army?” 

“Yes, Dick.” 

“Well, what I wish to do is to have myself and Liberty 
Boys take these pieces of artillery and go across and keep 
up as constant a firing upon the British as possible.” 

“While they are marching along, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

General Washington, the commander-in-chief of the pa- 
triot armies of America, dropped his head and looked at 
the floor in a thoughtful manner, while Dick Slater, the 
handsome young captain of the company of youths known 
as the Liberty Boys of 7%6, stood waiting for a decision. 
“Tt was the 20th of June, of the year 1778. 

The British army under its new commander-in-chief, 
General Clinton, had evacuated Philadelphia two days 
before, and was now making its way across New Jersey 
as rapidly as possible. 

-The patriot army under General Washington had broken 
camp at Valley Forge at once and set out after the British. 
Two days had passed and the chase was becoming a lively 


one. The whereabouts of the British army was known, | 
and now Dick Slater had come to the commander-in-chief | 
to ask permission to take four pieces of light artillery and | 


go across and hover near the British army and do all the 
damage possible. 


“How is that, sir?” 

“Well, you boys are so utterly fearless that I am afraid 
you will take too great chances, and that you will plant 
your guns and stay too long in one place and thus permit 
the British to surround and capture you.” 

_ “T will give you my promise to be very careful, sir.” 

Again the commander-in-chief was silent for a few mo- 
ments. 

He seemed to be pondering deeply. 

Dick watched him eagerly, yet anxiously. He was afraid 
that the great man might decide not to let the Liberty 
Boys take the light artillery and go. 

Presently General Washington looked up. 

“Dick,” he said, “I would not think of giving any one 
else permission to do what you ask; but I have the ut- 
most confidence in you, and I am going to grant you the 
privilege to take the four pieces of artillery and go and 
see what you can do.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Dick; “I am indeed much 
obliged to you, and I assure you that we will be very care- 
ful and the British will not get a chance to capture us.” 

“You must exercise all possible care, my boy.” 

eT il ie.” 

“You will take all the Liberty Boys?” 

“Yes, sir; I will need them to hold the British back 
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while we are withdrawing the guns from the scene, after 
bombarding the enemy.” : 
6 True. ”? 


After some further talk Dick § Satoh saluted and with-] 


drew from headquarters. 

He went to the place where the Liberty Boys’ were quar- 
tered, . | 

The youths knew where he had been, and what his er- 
rand was, and they besieged him with questions. 

“What did the commander-in-chief say?” 

“Are we to go?” 

“Did he say we could have the guns?” 

“Tell us what he said, Dick!” 

Such were a few of the questions from the lips of the 
Liberty Boys. 

Dick waited until they got through asking 
and then said, smilingly: 
“Yes, we are to go, boys.” 
“Hurrah!” cried Bob Estabrook, Dick’s right hand man, 


questions, 


and a lifelong chum and friend; “say, that will be great, 


Dick.” 

“Yes; it will be very nice. 
bombard the British.” 

“Yes; we'll worry them all the time and make them 
_->wish they had stayed in England.” 

“Yes! Yes!” in chorus, from several of the youths. 

“Are we to have the light artillery, Dick?” asked Mark 
Morrison. 

“Ves,” 

“All four of the guns?” from Sam Sanderson. 

‘Vas, » 

“Good!” from Bob Estabrook ; “that is just as we would 
have things.” 

The others all said the same. 

“When are we to start, Dick?” 

“We will start in the morning.” 

“That is good.” 


We will have a chance to 


va 


The Liberty Boys talked ani and dae told one 


another what havoc they would play with the redcoats 

when they got within gunning distance of them. 

_ It was evening, and the patriot army had encamped 
for the night. 

Next morning, soon after breakfast, the Liberty Boys, 
with the four pieces of artillery, left the encampment and 
moved away toward the south. 

They knew where the British army was, and knew 


they could reach the vicinity of its line of march by 


noon, 

The youths were mounted, and thus were enabled to get 
along at a good rate of speed. 

They were eager to get a chance at the enemy, and 
SO pushed | the horses that were attached to the guns, mak- 
ing them “go as rapidly as possible. 

About noon they came to the top of a knoll which over- 
looked the surrounding country. 

They came to a stop and took a survey of the obhate 

‘They felt that the British should be in sight, and such 
proved to be the case. 


Nearly a mile away, down in the valley, the British army 
was encamped. It was merely a temporary encampment 
to permit the soldiers to eat dinner and rest awhile. 

“There they are!” exclaimed Mark Morrison, who was 
the first to catch sight of the enemy. 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed Bob Estabrook, his eyes growing 
with excitement. “Let’s give it to them, Dick!” 

Dick nodded assent. | 

“That is what we will do,” he said; 
be able to give them a surprise.” 

The guns were planted at once, and then, when all was 
ready, Dick gave the command: 

“ire !” 

Boom, boom, boom, bosom! 

The four guns were discharged, the noise sounding like 
one long-drawn-out report. 


“T guess we will 


The cannon balls struck within the confines of the 
British encampment, and several soldiers were killed or 
wounded. 

The British were taken wholly by surprise. 

They leaped up and stared about them to see where 
the shots came from. 

All was excitement in the encampment. 

They saw the smoke rolling upward from the top of the 
knoll, and knew that this was where the shots had come 
from. 


General Clinton sent orders for some of the officers to 
take a force and charge up the slope and make an attack 
on the force concealed there. 

The officers hastened to get started. 

_ Soon a force of at least five hundred was making its 
way toward the knoll at the swiftest pace possible. 

The Liberty Boys saw the movement. 

“Fire as quickly as possible!” ordered Dick. “They 
are coming in too strong a force for us to offer fight.” 

“Shall we aim the guns at that force that is coming, 
Dick?” asked Mark Morrison. > 

“Yes; it offers an excellent mark.” - 

The youths aimed the guns, and when they were ready 
Dick called out: 

“Fire!” 

Again the four guns boomed. 

The shots were effective, for the missiles went tearing 
through the ranks of the redcoats, knocking over a Bun, 
ber. and killing or wounding them. 


This caused the British to become almost wild with 
rage, and they increased their speed and came running 
up the slope yelling at the top of their voices. 

“We had better get away from here,” said Dick. “Start 
with the guns at once, boys, and we will cover your re- 
treat.”’ 


The youths who had charge of the guns leaped on to 
the backs of the horses and started down the hill at as 
swift a pace as possible, while the other. Liberty Boys 
unslung their muskets. and got ready to. give. ‘the redcoats 
a warm reception. 

“We will give them a volley tec the raed ie then a 
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couple from our pistols,” said Dick; “after which we will 


mount and follow our comrades.” 
The youths nodded assent. 


They cocked their muskets and got ready to take aim as’ 


soon as the enemy came within range. 

Still yelling angrily, the British came up the slope. 
They were brandishing their muskets threateningly, and 
it was evident that they had no thought other than that 
they would be able to easily get the better of any force 
they might encounter on top of the knoll. 

Closer and closer they came. 

Presently they were within musket shot distance, and 
Dick, having noted that his Liberty Boys were taking 
careful aim, gave the command: 

““Pire,. Liberty Boys!” 

Instantly a volley rang out. 


CHAPTER | II. 
“THE YOUTHS DO GOOD WORK. 


The volley from the muskets of the Liberty Boys did 
good execution, 


A score of the redcoats went down, dead and widaded. 
With wild yells the others dashed up the slope, firing 
their muskets as they came. 
~~. The bullets fairly rained around the patriots. 
They were protected by trees, stones and underbrush, 
however, a few being wounded slightly only, 
_ “Now with the pistols!” cried Dick. “Give it to them !” 


Crash! Roar! 

Crash! Roar! 

The two volleys rang out, ‘one close on the heels of 
the other. 


The British were close encngh now, so that the shots 
did good execution, and nearly a score went down. 
_ “Mount and away!” cried Dick. 

The youth whirled and ran down the slope- to where 
their horses stood. 


They leaped into the saddles and dashed off at the top 
of the horses’ speed. 


_."Phe redcoats reached the top of the knoll just as the 
Liberty Boys rode away, and they fired a volley from their 
pistols. 


| The weapons were not powerful enough, moat the 
; bullets not carrying up. 
The Liberty Boys gave utterance to cries of defiance, 
and waved their hands. 
“Down with the king! Long live liberty!” they shouted. 
This made the British soldiers almost beside themselves 
with rage, 


They would have given anything, almost, to have been 


within range, so as to pour a volley into the midst of the 


make the best of the situation. 


1h flying horsemen. But they were out of sina and ae to;~ 
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The redcoats paused on the top of the knoll. and iit | 
| after the Liberty Boys. — 


“What do you think of that, captain SLGED AYP e” asked 
one officer of the other, | 

“TY think those scoundrelly ebila are about the most 
daring and impudent lot that I have ever seen, Lieutenant 
Hardy,” was the reply. 

“There can be no doubt regarding that.” 

“YT wonder who they are—what special force, I mean?” 

The other shook his head. 

“That is more than I could say,” he replied. 

“T think I can guess who those fellows are,’ said a 
soldier, respectfully. 

“Ha, say you so, Jarvis?” remarked Lieutenant Hardy ; 
“then tell us.” 


“Have you ever heard of a company of young fellows 


who are known as the Liberty Boys of *76?” 

The officers started. 

“T have,” said Lieutenant Hardy. 

“And so have I,” from Captain Sharpley ; “do you think 
those are the Liberty Boys?” 

“That is my guess, sir. From all I have heard about 
them, they are likely to do just such a thing as this force 
has done.” 


The officers looked after the party of niriatyet chougiie- 


fully, and nodded their heads in assent. 

“T begin to think you are right, Jarvis,” from Hardy. 

“Quite likely he is,” from Captain Sharpley. 

“Well, what is to be done?” from Hardy; “shall we 
return to the encampment and report our failure to inflict 
damage upon the rebels?” 

“There seems to be nothing else for us to do.” 

“Do you think the rebels will come back and try to 
bombard us again?” 

“T hardly think so. It is my opinion that they simply 
came over here from the patriot army to strike a blow, 
as they have done, and then retreat again. I don’t think 
we will see them again.”’ 

The other shook his head and looked dubious. 

“T don’t know about. that,” he said. “If those fellows 
really are the Liberty Boys then they are likely to hang 
on and try to strike us another blow, and another, and 
still another.” 

“T don’t know but what you are right. Well, we will 
leave some scouts here on top of the knoll to keep watch, 
and if they see the rebels coming back they can let us 
know, and we can get ready to give the rascals a sur- 
prise.” 

“That will be the best plan.” 

So they named four men who were to remain on the 
knoll and keep watch for the patriots. 

The others went back to the encampment, carrying the 
dead and wounded along with them. 

When the dead had been buried and the wounded .at- 
tended to the British army broke up and moved away 
toward the northeast. 

The captain reported to General Chatty; and. that offi- 


‘cer was now in very bad humor, 
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He seemed to think it a terrible thing that a small | 
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“That is what I am figuring on,” said Dick. “I am 


force of rebels should station itself on a hill and bombard | sure that we will catch them off their guard again.” 


the British encampment. 

He looked upon it as a most insolent thing. to do. 

Meanwhile the Liberty Boys were not idle. 

They were not through with the redcoats yet, by any 
means. 

Indeed, they had only commenced. 

Dick Slater was a very shrewd youth. 

He would have made a splendid general had he been 
old enough to hold such high rank. 

He had a mind that was capable of taking in the whole 
situation, and he never failed to take advantage of any- 
thing that would be to the advantage of the Liberty Boys. 

Dick knew that a watch would be kept for his force, 
and that it would be impossible to strike the British an- 
other blow from the north side. 

This being the case, he decided to strike them from the 
south side, feeling sure that they would not think that 
they would be in danger from that direction. 

To this end he gave orders that they turn eastward, 
aiter going a mile north, and they continued in this di- 
rection until they had gone three miles. All this time 
they were sheltered from the view of the British scouts 


-on top of the knoll by the timber, which was quite thick 


in the locality. 

Now Dick gave the order to turn toward the right and 
go toward the south. 

This was done, and when they had gone a mile and 
a half he gave the command to turn toward the right-and 
go toward the west. 

This was done, and the Liberty Boys took up their 
position on top of a_ hill that was not quite 
so high as the one they had been on before, but which 
was high enough for the purpose. 

“Do you think the redcoats will come along the valley, 
yonder, Dick?” asked Bob. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “that is the way they will come. 
It is easy for an army to reach there.” 

“] judge that you are right.” 

“T am sure of it.” 

Dick at once ordered that the artillery be gotten in 
place. 

He superintended the work himself, for he wanted the 
guns to be placed where they would be the most effective. 

Dick had a splendid head for this kind of work. -He 
‘could look over the ground and see just what could be 
done that would be to their advantage and to the dis- 
advantage of the enemy. 

When the guns had been planted and loaded, and all 
was in readiness for the coming of the British, the youths 
fell to talking of the recent encounter with the redcoats. 

“We took them by surprise,” said one. 

“Yes, and we are going to take them by surprise again, 
eh, Dick?” said Bob. 

-“T hope so, Bob.” 

“Oh, I am sure we will; they will not be looking for 

us on this side of their ine of march.” 


“Jove, but they will be mad!” said Sam aren 
with.a chuckle of delight. 

“Let them get mad!” said Bob; “that will suit us all 
right. We will keep at them until they are glad again.” 

Half an hour passed, and then the advance guard of 
the British army appeared. 

It was a mile away as yet, up the valley. 

The youths watched the advancing army as it gradu- 


ally came into view with a feeling of lively pleasure and , 


excitement. 

Their eyes sparkled, and it was plain that they were 
eager to begin bombarding the British once more, 
_ Closer and closer came the redcoats; slowly but surely, 
like some huge monster of the serpent family, the march- 
ing men moving with such clock-like regularity that it 


seemed like one thing, instead of being made up of hur~ 


dreds of individual parts. 
On came the British, 


When even with the Liberty Boys they would be about- 


half a mile away, and thus would be well within range. 

Closer and closer the enemy came, and the advance 
guard passed and marched onward, followed by the army 
proper, 

Dick now gave the Liberty Boys instructions. 

“Be ready to get away with the guns instantly when 
the order is given,” he told the youths who had 4 
of the horses attached to the limbers. 

The youths said they would be ready to get away in 
a hurry. ’ 

Then he told the other wyantha to vl ready to cover a 
retreat of the youths who had charge of the artillery. 

“We will remain and give the redcoats a musket NOH? 
as we did back yonder,” he said. 

“And a couple of pistol volleys, Dick,” said Bob, eag- 
erly. “Let’s make it as lively for the redcoats as. pos- 
sible.” | 

“We will see,” said Dick. “If circumstances are such 
as to make it safe we will give them a couple of pistol 
volleys.” 

Onward marched the British, 

They had no suspicion that their enemies were 80 néar 
at hand. 

Shrewd as was General Clinton, he did not thiik ef. 


-” 


a 


ee 
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such a thing as that the rebels might make an attack — 


from the south. He knew the patriot army was to the 
northward of his army, and supposed that any attack that 
came would be from that direction. 

He was to be speedily undeceived, however. 


Dick Slater saw that the time had come for them to ; 


begin work, so he ordered the youths to aim bi guns. 
This was done. 
“Are you ready?” Dick asked. 
“Ready,” was the reply. 
“All right; fire !” 
Boom, boom, boom, boom! 


The four guns boomed loudly, so eer together as 






ik i seem like one tee report, and the cannon balls went 
- tear’ ng through the ranks of the soldiers with great effect. 
Instantly all was confusion among the British soldiers. 


> 


CHAPTER III. 
LIVELY WORK. 


_ They had been taken wholly by surprise. 
_ They had not expected to be fired upon at all, much 
i _ less from that side of the line of march. 

“It is that force of Liberty Boys again!” cried Lieu- 





ckly recharged, and then their gun- 









ie 
: tenant Hardy, angrily. 
_ “I think you are right,” said Captain Sharpley, who 
e happened to be marching beside him. 

_~ “Then the order came by an orderly from General Clin- 
ton to the effect that they should take a strong force 
and charge up the hill and put the rebels to rout. 

The captain, eager to get another chance at the enemy, 
_ hastily got the force under way, and they went dashing 

up the slope at the best speed of which they were cap- 

able. 

_ “They are coming, Dick!” cried Bob, 

“Yes, but we will give them another salvo!” 

' The youths were working at the guns like beavers. 

' They were swift and sure, these youths. They were 
“~as expert as though they had been used to the work all 
their lives. 

_ The guns wo 

rs took aim at th 
numbered at least five hundred soldiers. 

When the gunners gave the pay that they were ready 
Dick called out: 

‘Fire |” . 

Boom, boom, boom, boottl4y 
Again the pieces roared. 

Right through the ranks of the advancing force went 
the cannon balls, and on down among the soldiers of the 
main army. 

Thus the missiles did a double service, and many of 
the redcoats went down, dead and wounded. 

With wild yells of rage the British dashed up the 

~~ Bal; 

They were determined to capture the etal rebels this 
time, or at least to inflict some damage upon them. 
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; The redeoats were 


advancing force of redcoats, which ' 
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The youths were eager and excited, but were cool enough 
so that they would be able to fire with precision. Their 
excitement was more like enthusiasm, and never interfered 
with their effectiveness. 

Closer and closer came the redcoats, 

They were now almost within musket shot distance. 

“Get ready,” said Dick. 

The youths cocked and leveled their muskets. 

Then they took careful aim. 

Dick eyed the approaching soldiers with a keen and 
careful gaze. 

Presently he decided that the time had come. ‘The 
British were close enough to make deadly work possible 


on the part of the Liberty Boys. 


“Fire, boys!” Dick cried. 

Crash! Roar! 

The youths all fired at almost the same instant, and 
the noise was almost deatening, } 

The volley was an effective one. 

They had.taken careful aim, and at least forty of the 
advancing soldiers went down, dead and wounded. — 

The Liberty Boys were deadshots, and would have 
brought down almost as many men as there were bullets 
but for the fact that in aiming, in many instances two, 
and sometimes three or four of the youths took aim at ~ 
the same soldier; and thus the man in question fell, 
pierced by two or three bullets, when one would have been 
sufficient for the purpose. 

If ever there were angry men in the world it was then. 
ild with rage. 

They gave utterance to yells of anger and to threats 
regarding what they would do, and came dashing up the 
slope with renewed energy and speed. 

“Kill the rebels!” 

“Down with them !” 

“Wipe them off the face of the earth!” 

“Give them no quarter !” 

Such were a few of the cries given utterance to, but 
the cries and threats did not frighten the Liberty Boys. 
They were not to be frightened by mere words. 

They were old veterans, although young in years. 

The redcoats now fired a volley from their muskets. 

The Liberty Boys were ensconced behind trees, rocks 
and bushes, however, and the bullets did not do them much 
damage. ‘ 

“Now with the pistols!” cried Dick. 

The youths drew their pistols and fired two stags 


Dick knew that they would not be able to load and! in quick succession. 


fire the guns again, so he ordered the youths who had | 


charge of them to retreat, 
“We will see to it that you have time enough in which 
to get safely away,” he said. 


Considerable damage was done by these volleys, and 
then Dick gave the order to retreat and mount. : 

The youths dashed away, and were on the backs of the 
horses and riding down fhe hill at a gallop by the time — 


The youths mounted the horses and rode away, drag-|the British got to the top of the hill. 


ging the artillery after them, and the rest of the Liberty 
_ Boys got ready to receive the enemy. 
“Be careful and take good aim!” said Dick. 
Py every shot tell.” 
“We will,” said Bob. 


“Make 


“Trust us for that.” 


Hs 
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The youths drew their pistols and fired two volleys 3 in 
quick succession. 

The redcoats sent a couple of volleys after the youths 
from their pistols, but the na of the ous fell 
short. 


THE 


There were a couple of companies of troopers ae 
and these were sent after the patriot force, 
“Capture them!” ordered General Clinton; ‘we must 
not permit them to remain at liberty, for they are dan- 
gerous.”’ 


The captain of the company of dragoons said they would 
do their best. 


“We will capture them if such a thing is possible,” 
declared one. 


Then they set out and rode as rapidly as possible in 
the direction of the Liberty Boys. 
Dick suspected that some such move would be made 
by the enemy. He knew there were some companies of 
troopers along with the British army, and it would be only 
natural that they should be sent after his force. 
He and Bob remained back half a mile behind the 
force of Liberty Boys to keep watch for the coming of 
the British dragoons. 


He had instructed the youths to get back around on 
to the north side of the British army, and they moved 
in such directions as would bring this about. 

This threw the British troopers off the track for quite 
awhile. 

They went two or three miles too far south,.but by in- 
quiring of the farmers of the locality speedily learned 
that no force of horsemen had been seen there. 

“They have doubled back, Captain Sharpley,” said 
Colonel Holman, who was in command of the force, 
Sharpley, though a captain of a company of infantry, was 
so eager to get a chance at the Liberty Boys that he had 
secured permission to accompany the troopers, 

“YT judge that you are right, Colonel Holman.” 

“Yes, and they have likely made a half circuit and 
gone back to the north side of our army.” 

“That would seem reasonable. They would want to 
be on the side their own army is on, and then, if it gets 
too hot for them, they can retreat in safety.” 

“Well, we will make them retreat!” grimly. 

“TY wish we could get a chance at them.” 

“Perhaps we may be able to do so. You know they 
have some pieces of artillery, and they ant drag those 
as fast as we can go on horseback.” 

“TI should think that they would find it a difficult matter 
to do so.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

They headed in a different direction now, and rode as 
rapidly as possible, 

They were confident the rebels were heading toward the 
north, so they rode in that direction. 

They crossed the line of march of the main army, and 
Colonel Holman sent a messenger to General Clinton to 
explain his action in doing this. 
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The British officers looked at each other + wonderingty 

and inguiringly, 3 

‘‘Are you sure you are telling the truth» asked Hol- 

man, looking at the man sternly. 

“Why, yes, sir,” was the reply. “I would have no 

reason for telling you anything other than the truth.” 

“Tt would be a bad thing for you if you were to lie 

to me.” 

“Tt would not think of doing se, sir.” 

The British officers were puzzled. 

They hardly knew what to think. 

They felt certain that the force of patriots would be 

found somewhere in the vicinity, but did not know where 

to leok for it. 

“Well, we man have to keep on riding around and search- 
suppose,” said Colonel Holman. 

“That seems to be the only thing to do,” from ene 

Sharpley. aaa 

They rode first in one direction and then in ‘ascten: 

and put in two or three hours at it, but did not uh a 

glimpse of the force they were after. 

“Well, this rather beats me,” said Holman, at last, 

when he had called a halt and was-diseussing the situ-~ 

ation with Captain Sharpley. ol 
Suddenly all started, and gave utterance to exclama-— 

tions. | | 

In the distance, toward the southwest, soun 

of cannon. | ' 

Boom, boom, boom, boom ! 


ing, | 
















CHAPTER IV. 
DICK INTERFERES. 


“Tt’s those dastardly Liberty Boys!” cried C 
Sharpley. vY 
“Yes, I guess they are at it again,” said Colonel Hol- 

man; and then he gave the order to ride in the direction 
of the firing. 

“They have been too smart for us,” he said to Captain 
Sharpley, as they dashed along at a gallop; “the young 
scoundrels have made almost a complete circuit and have 


a 


attacked our army from the rear. Nea 
“That is just what they have evidently done.” 

“They are daring fellows.” 

“Yes, daring and desperate.” 

wT Have always heard that they were desperate fighters.” 
“There can be no doubt regarding that.” - 

“We must get at them in some manner and pot a 
stop to the work they are doing.” 


“Yes, indeed; if we can capture them, or if we can 


__ The troopers rode onward toward the north two or three; even get the artillery away from them, any will be un- 
miles, and then inquired at a farmhouse if a party of; able to do us any more damage.” 


horsemen to the number of about one hundred had gone 
past there, 
_ The farmer said that he had not seen any such force, 


| 
| 


“True; if we can get so close upon ther that they are 
forced to abandon the artillery in order to eseape then 
we will be all right.” | 


Ih. 5 eerie 


| It was as the two officers had i isan: Dick Slater and 
his Liberty Boys had made an almost complete circuit of 
the British army and had approached from the rear, and 
had planted the guns on top of the hill that had just been 
passed by the army and had opened fire on the British. 


The youths hastened to reload the weapons and another ; 


volley was fired before the enemy could get near enough 
to do any damage, a force of three or four hundred hav- 
ing turned and come ca toward the er from which 
the shots had come. 


The youths mounted their horses and dashed away, 
dragging the artillery after them at a lively rate of speed, 
and the rest remained behind and gave the approaching 
redcoats a volley from their muskets. 

They did not wait to fire pistol volleys this time, but 
mounted their horses and dashed away, for they feared 
the British troopers might be in the vicinity and come 
upon them at any moment. 


It was well that they did so, for the British troopers 
did put in an appearance presently, their horses foaming 
as a result of the manner in which they had been pushed 
by their riders; but the Liberty Boys were out of sight, 
and the frifaritey could only point out the direction the 
youths had gone. 


The troopers at once rode in the direction indicated 
at the best speed of which their horses were capable. — 

They kept a sharp lookout, but when they had gone 
two, miles without having seen any signs of the enemy 
“they came to a stop. 

“They have doubled on us again,” said Colonel Holman. 

“That is just what they have done,” agreed Captain 
Sharpley ; “but the question is, which way did they go? 
To the right, or to the left?” 

' “That is indeed the question,” said the other, “and it 
is a difficult question.” cay 

Finally it was decided to divide the force, there being 
two hundred of the troopers. 

“Each force will have as many men as the rebels have 
in their party,” said Colonel Holman; “and one hundred 
British troopers ought to be good for one hundred rebels 
any dav.” 


“True,” agreed Captain Sharpley, “but those Liberty 
Boys are out of the ordinary, you know.” 

_ _“¥es, I know that; but I will mnatae to thrash ‘them 
with an equal sichhes of troopers.” 

“T think it likely you could; still, it would be a good 
thing, I am sure, if you started in with some advantage 
on your side.” 

“Of course I would be glad to have it that way, if  pos- 
+ sible; but I would not hesitate to engage them on equal 
_ terms, or even with the advantage somewhat on their side.” 
_ The force was then divided, and one hundred of the 
__ troopers went to the right and one hundred to the left. 
_ By so doing they hoped to be able to find the force of 
| sei | 
_ They searched for ssemnbirad hours. The sun went down, 
: “and ay was coming on and still they had not succeeded 
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in catching sight of the party of patriots who had given 
them so much trouble. 

“T judge that we may as well give up the search for 
this time and go back to the main army,” said Colonel 
Holman. 

“We may as well do so,” said Captain Sharpley, who 
had remained with the force under Holman. 

They turned and rode eastward, and an hour later came 
to the British encampment. 

The other force of troopers had just arrived, and they 
had been as unsuccessful as was the case with Holman’s 
force. They had not seen anything at all of the rebels. 

“Well, that beats anything I have ever heard of,” said 
Captain Sharpley. “Those Liberty Boys are certainly 
about as slippery fellows as will ever be found.” 

“Yes, and they are hard ones to get cornered, ” agreed | 
Colonel Holman, Oe ae 

Then he went to the tent occupied by General Clinton 
and made his report. | 

The general was not very well satisfied, but it did no 
good to be dissatisfied, so he made the best of it. 

Meanwhile what of the Liberty Boys? 

Dick had reasoned that the redeoat troopers would be 
after them, and he also figured it out that they would 
guess that his party had gone either toward the north or 
toward the south; so he went straight ahead in a west- 
ward course until they came to.a hill, on top of which they 
took refuge. 

“Now let them come if they want to,” said Dick. 

“Yes; let them come and we will show them what kind 
of gunners they are,” from Bob. 

They watched closely, but no British troopers came 
in sight. 

Dick became convinced at last that the troopers had 


j gone in some other direction, and told his Liberty Boys 


sO. 

They agreed with him, and urged him to start after the 
British once more. 

“We'll go in the direction of the British army,” said 
Dick; “but I don’t think that we will get there in time 
to bombard it again this evening.” 

“Well, we can get located and. be ready to do so in the 
morning,” said a 

“Yes, so we can.’ 

' They set out, then, and rode eastward. 

‘Bhey rode until darkness came on, and then whey paused 
and went into camp. 

“Do you think we are near the British encampment, 
Dick ?” asked Bob. 

“T should think that we ought to be near it, old fel- 
low,” was the reply. 

“How are we going to find out?” 

“T am going on a reconnoitering tour after we have had 
something to eat.” 

“Tet me go with you, Dick.” 

“No; I think T can do all that is necessary. I am not 
going to try to get near the British encampment, but 
simply to get it located.” 


_were evidently greatly delighted, for they laughed bois- 


_ tressed. 
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After they had eaten Dick told the youths to keep a ' time to close the door, and when he had done te he said, 
sharp lookout and then took his departure. in a stern and commanding voice: 
The youth had gone about a mile when he came to a; “Drop those pistols, you ruffians!” 
farmhouse. | ‘The two redeoats whirled, giving utterance to exclama- 
There was a light in the house, and he heard boisterous tions of amazement and fear and found themselves star- 
laughter, which seemed to come from the building. ‘ing in the muzzles of two pistols. | 
Dick paused and listened a few minutes. | 
He was sure he heard something that sounded like; Sieh 


_ some one jumping up and down on the floor, and he de- 


cided to investigate and learn what was going on. | CHAPTER V. 
He entered the yard and advanced to the house. | 

' Approaching the window, he peered in. | 
He saw a strange sight. In the middle of the floor, | 

dancing in a clumsy manner, was a man dressed after the’ ‘“W-what d-does this m-mean?” stammered one, 

fashion of the farmers of that region. He was, so Dick i “Yes, w-who har you?” from the other. 

thought, the owner of the house. At one side of the room, | “Tt means that your fun is to come to a sudden end, 

their backs toward the door, stood two redcoats with pis-, that is all,” said Dick, calmly; “drop your pistols!” 

tols in their hands and leveled at the dancer. These two The farmer had stopped dancing and was mopping the-~- 

perspiration from his face with his handkerchief, while 

terously. It was their laughter that Dick had heard. | the woman and the girl were staring at Dick with looks 
At the farther side of the room stood a woman and} of excitement and delight. 

a girl of sixteen or seventeen years. They were evidently; The two redcoats hesitated. 

the wife and daughter of the man who was dancing. They eyed Dick closely, and he knew what they were 
The woman and the girl looked frightened and dis-! thinking as well as though they had put it in words. They 

were asking themselves whether the youth noelly was dan- 
Dick’s blood fairly boiled as he gazed upon the scene. ! gerous. i 
He understood what it meant. The two redcoats had | -“T mean just what I say,” he said, coldly ; “if you don’t 5 

come out on a foraging expedition, had come to this drop those pistols, I'll drop you—take your choice.” 

house, had got angry at the man for some reason, and | “But they are likely to go off if we drop them,” s&ia. _ 

had decided to have some sport with him. one of the redcoats. | 

_ Even had there not been a woman or a girl interested “Yes, hindeed,” from. the, other. 

in the affair, Dick would have felt like interfering. But | -s° Then stoop down and place the pistols. on the floor.” 

as it was he simply could not help doing so. The look of. The two hesitated a few moments, but they noticed @ 

distress on the faces of the two was sufficient to arouse. "peculiar look which came into the eyes of the young’ 
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all the chivalry of the youth’s nature. | ‘stranger; also a tightening of;the muscles of the face, and . 
“Dance, you rebel, dance!” Dick heard one of the red-, a squaring of the jaws that: made them understand that 
coats say. they had encountered one.who would not Hesitinte ‘to 
“Yes, keep hon dancing,” from the other; “you do hit’ shoot. | 
well, hindeed you do.” ~ | They leaned forward and shies the pistols on the floor. 
“But—I—am tired—out,” from the man. “Please let: “Now the others,” said Dick; “you each have two pis- 
—me—stop.”’ i tols.” 
“Yes, yes; please do,” from the woman. | Reluctantly the two drew the pistols out of their belts 


But the two redcoats shook their heads and laughed. and placed them on the floor. 
“We couldn’t think of doing it, ma’am,” said one. ! “Now, sir, kindly. step forward and take charge of the 
“No, hindeed,” from the thoy | weapons,” said Dick, addressing the man who had heen 
“We will see about that,” thought Dick. « | dancing. 
He stepped to the door and tried it. | “With the greatest pleasure !” said the man, and he 
It was unfastened and opened to his touch. stepped forward and secured the. pistols. 
He pushed the door open, and then drew two pistols | “You'll be sorry for this!” growled one of the red- 
and stepped into the house. ‘coats. 
The two women and the dancer saw him, but were smart’ “So you will, pon my word,” from she other. 
enough not to say anything, Dick having given his head al “Don’t threaten,” said Dick, coldly. “It isa waste 
shake to warn them to keep silent. ‘of breath, I assure you, for you can’t frighten me at 
The two redcoats had not discovered that an intruder. all.” 
was present, their backs being toward the door; and they, “Who are you?” 
kept on laughing at the dancer, utterly unconscious that “That’s no business of yours.” 
they were being threatened. | “Oh, it isn’t eh?” 
Seeing that he could do so in safety, Dick took the “No; now I will ask on a few questions. First, why 












Wve you been acting in the manner that you have toward 
. ea ee arr toward the farmer. 


| for the gaan of the king’s soldians | 7? 
if ~ “T don’t know why we should answer any questions 


or 


YS “Well, I know why you should,” said Dick. “I have 
e you at my mercy, and if I should take a notion to put 
| : bullets through you I could do it. You had better answer 
_ any questions I may ask and do it promptly.” 

“T’ll answer no more questions,” said the leader, sul- 
f lenly. 
~~. “Hand neither will Hi,” from the other. 

Dick was silent, eyeing the two speculatively. 

_ “How long had you been dancing, sir?” he asked pres- 
ently, addressing the farmer. 
| “Quite awhile,” was the reply. 
> say.” 
+» Yes, all of that,” from the woman, 
The girl did not say anything, but she was watching 
_ Dick with eager, admiring eyes. 
_ “Tt seems to me more like three hours,” said the man, 
with a smile. 
OSs ‘I don’t doubt it,” said Dick; “well, since these two 
men seem to have a liking for dandhip I think it will 
be the proper thing for them to favor us with some speci- 
mens of their work; don’t you think go, sir? And you, 
ladies ?” 
“Yes; make them dance!” cried the man, eagerly. 

“Yes, yes!” from the girl, and she clapped her hands 
and showed her teeth in a delighted smile. 

The woman said nothing; ‘it was evident she was afraid 
there might be trouble if Dick attempted to make the 
two dance. 

Dick did not anticipate having any trouble, however. 

He had the advantage all on his side. 


~ 
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“Half an hour, I should 





He held the two covered by the pistols, and they were} 


helpless and at his mercy: If they believed he would 
shoot if they refused to obey his commands they would 
de s he told. them. But, of course, if they thought he 
Foald be afraid to shoot, then he could not enforce his 
commands. 


“Very well; we will have some dancing from the two 


ruffians,” said Dick. He looked at the two sternly, and 
_ said, in a grim, threatening voice: 
“Get to work, both of you! Dance!” 
‘The two looked at Dick and realized that he was in 
nest. | 
_ Groans escaped their es, 
“T can’t dance,” said one. 
_ “Neither can Hi,” from the other. 
ok: “Oh, I know betiér than that,” said Dick. “Men who 
_ take so much interest in dancing as to force a man to 
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dance for their aulananent must know a whole lot about 
it themselves. You will favor us with some fancy steps. 
Get to work!” , va | 

“But I really can’t dance!” from one. 

“Hit’s the same with me,” from the other. on 

“You can and must dance!” 

Dick’s voice was stern and imperative. 
that of one who meant what he said. 

The two glared at him and then looked at each other. 
The looks were mute questions as to whether they should 
obey the command. 

“I guess we'll have to dg as he says,” growled the leader, 
his face dark with rage; “but I'll tell you this, young 
fellow,” he went on, “if I live, I will get even with you.” 

“Hand so will I!” from the other, t 

“Dance!” from Dick, in a stern voice. 

With only partially suppressed groans the two began 
dancing. 

It was evident that they were not skilled in the terpsi- 
chorean art. 

They were clumsy, and their dancing was about as grace- 
ful as that of a trick bear, but it answered the purpose. 
It was not grace and skill that Dick was after; but action 
on the part of the two. | 

. Good! !” he cried, sarcastically. 
seen any ‘dancing like it, never !” ; 

And this was literally true. It was about the. worst 
attempt at dancing the youth had ever seen. 

The farmer was well pleased, and he nodded his head 
and smiled in a self-satisfied manner. 

“You two will understand how I felt,” he said; 
you right.” 

“So it does,” said Dick. 

The woman looked sober, but the girl’s face was smil- 
ing, and it was evidently all she could do to keep from 
laughing outright. 

“Haven't we danced enough?” asked the leader of the 
two, with a sullen look. . 

“No, indeed; you have just begun,” said Dick. 

“Surely you don’t mean it,” fiercely, 

“Certainly I do.” 

“But I am getting tired. I won’t be able to keep this 
up a minute longer.” 3 

“Hand neither will I!” from the other, 

“My dear sirs,”.said Dick, suavely; “you will find 
that you are capable of doing a great deal more than you 
think possible. I have every confidence that you will be 
able to keep this up for half an hour, at least.” 

A groan escaped the lips of the two in concert. 

“T can never do it,” from one. | 

“Hand neither can Hi,” from the other. 

“You will have to do it,” calmly, “so just make up 
your mind to that, and save your wind. You will need 
act 

“And you will need all yours to run with when this 
thing is ended and we are free to act as we like,” growled 
the leader. | m, 7 

Dick laughed. " 


His air was 


“Fine! I have never 


‘serves 
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“Do you think so?” he asked, calmly. 
“Vos,” 

“You are mistaken, I assure you,” the youth said. “I 
have run from ten or a dozen redcoats on different occa- 
sions—yes, and from as few as half a dozen; but never 
yet have I run from two, at least not for fear of having 
an encounter with them.” 

“You must be very brave!” sneeringly. 

“Oh, no! It doesn’t require very great bravery to en- 
ble one to stand up against two such fellows as you.” 

This made the two more angry than ever, and they 
glared at the bold- youth in 4 manner that would have 
been sufficient to frighten one less fearless than Dick. 

The dancing continued steadily—that is to say, the two 
redcoats kept on leaping and jumping about. There was 
not much dancing about it. 

They were beginning to get tired. They panted and 
perspired at a great rate. 

The farmer and his daughter were evidently enjoying 
the exhibition, but the woman was not. She looked pale 
and worried. It was evident that she feared trouble would 
come out of the affair. 

““Haven’t we danced long enough?” asked the leader. 

“Qh, no; not half long enough,” said Dick. 

“Keep them at it as long as they did me,” said the 
man. | 

“Yes, yes!” from the girl, 

“That is what I am going to do,” said Dick. “They 
are not going to get off so easily as they think for.” 

“Tl get even with you if I have to put in a year at 
the task,” said the leader, savagely. 

“Hand so will Hi!” from the other. 

“You are at liberty to try,” said Dick. “I think that | 
you will find me always ready for you, no matter when 
or how you may come at me.” 

“Bah! You think that because you hive the advantage | 
now, and are making us dance here to please you, you 
can do as you please under. any and all circumstances; 
but you will find your mistake later on.” 

‘Perhaps so.” 

“There is no ‘perhaps’ about it.” 

“No; there is no ‘perhaps’ about hit,” from the other. 

“You are at it again,” said Dick, coolly. 

“At what?” 

“Wasting breath.” 


The girl laughed, and this caused the redcoats to a 


almost as red in the face as the color of ree coats. They 
clared angrily at the girl, 

To the leader Dick said: 

“You think you are smart, don’t you?” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. “I am simply telling you the 
truth, that is all.” | 

The two showed signs of wishing to discontinue dancing. 
They slowed up in their leaping and jumping, but Dick 
shook his pistols, and the redcoats were suddenly taken 


with a desire, seemingly, to dance with great enthusiasm | 


and energy. There was no doubt regarding the matter 
-—they were afraid of the youth. 


“That is better,” said Dick. “You aresdoing splendidly 
now. Just keep it up.” 

At this moment the door flew open and four redcoats 
strode into the room with drawn and leveled pistols. Of 


course the pistols were leveled at Dick. 


“Throw up your hands and surrender, young fellow!” 


cried the leader of the four, who wore the uniform of. 
a lieutenant; “if you attempt to resist or use those pistols 
I will shoot you dead! Surrender!” 


Stet ee ee 
- 


CHAPTER VI. 
ESTHER INTERFERES. 


The face of the farmer fell, and he looked alarmed 
and disconcerted. 

The woman gave utterance to a little cry of fear, and 
she turned paler than ever. 

The girl said nothing, but it was evident that she was 
disappointed and disconcerted by the turn affairs had 
taken, 

Dick was perhaps the coolest and calmest person in the 
room. He did not seem to be disconcerted or frightened, 
but looked into the muzzles of the pistols without winking, 
and then surveyed their owners keenly. 

The two redcoats who had been dancing. at the point 


— 


of Dick’s pistols stopped dancing instantly and gave ti 


terance to cries of satisfaction. 

“Ha! Things are turning our way now!” cried the 
leader, his face lighting up with savage joy. | 

“Yes; we will now make the rebel dawnce, don’t you 
know!” from the other. 

Then they turned upon the farmer fiercely and de- 
manded their pistols. 7 

“Give us our pistols, and do it quickly!” froi the 
leader. 

“Yes; give us our pistols!” 

The man did so, for he realized that the less he did to 
anger the redcoats the better it would be for him. 

The two seized their weapons, thrust one in their helts 
and held the other in the hand, ready for use. 

“What is the trouble here, anyway?” asked the lieu- 
tenant, glancing at the leader of the two. 


“Pll tell you, lieutenant,” was the reply; “we “were” 


having some fun with this ‘old rebel farmer—making him 


dance, when this young scoundrel,” glaring fiercely at 
Dick, “came in and made us give up our. weapons, after 
which he made us dance, as you saw.” 

“Yes, I saw it,” drily; “I would like to see the man 
that could make me dance—that is, when I had a comrade 
and we were two to the other fellow’s one.” 


“But this fellow is dangerous,” said the leader of the 


two; “he—look out! He'll get away!” 

Dick had made a sudden attempt to escape. 

He took advantage of the moment when the two were 
talking and had their attention on each other, and lenge 


| 
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if iarward and struck the nistol arms of the two nearest 
| redeooi aside, 

He would have got through the doorway in safety, and 
_ might then have escaped, but one of the fellows tripped 
_ him, and he fell to the floor with a crash, his pistols go- 
| = / off: 

One of the bullets hit a redeoat in the calf of his leg, 
| causing him to give utterance to a yell and go hopping 

around the room. The other paid no attention to him, 
however, but leaped upon Dick before he could rise. 

They speedily bound his arms together behind his back, 
and then they jerked him to his feet, 

_ “Ha, now we have you tight and fast, you scoundrelly 
rebel !”? cried the leader of the two Dick had made dance. 

“Yes, so we ave,” from the other. 

“‘Let’s make him dance, lieutenant,” said the first 
speaker, his eyes glowing with a vicious and eager light. 

a “Very well, Johnson; we will make him dance. I shall 
enjoy it myself.” 

“J don’t think you will,” said Dick. 

“Why not?” eyeing the youth keenly and questioningly. 

‘‘Because—I am not going to dance.” | 

This was said quietly, but with a determined tone and 
air. | 

‘The lieutenant laughed. 

“Oh, I guess you will,” he said, and he shook the pistol 
significantly. 

“You will find that you are mistaken.” 

There was something so calmly confident in the tone 

i the youth that the lieutenant gave him a searching 
look. Then he assumed, a fierce expression of countenance 
and said, sternly: 

“Dance !” 

Dick did not move. 

The redeoats all glared angrily. 

As one man they raised their pistols and covered the 
Liberty Boy. | 

Dick shook his head. 

“*] will not,” he said. 

“You will dance or die!” 

The lieutenant made his voice as stern and threaten- 
ing as possible, but if he thought to intimidate the youth 
he quickly found his mistake. 

“Tt is useless to give any more orders,” said Dick. “I 
will not dance and that is all there is 5 to be said about 

--the matter.” 

“Won't you dance to save your life: ?” the lieutenant 
asked. 

“No.” 

“You are a fool.” 

Not at all.” 

The lieutenant looked searchingly at Dick. The fellow 
who had clamored for an exhibition of dancing by Dick, 
fearing the officer would not force matters, said : 

“Don’t let him off, lieutenant; make him dance, or kill 
him !? 

“T will,” grimly; “have no fears on that score. 
he said, sternly : 


Then 


“For the last time, I command you to dance.” 

“You might as well let it be the last time,” said Dick, 
calmly. “You might stand there and keep on command- 
ing all night, and I would not obey. I absolutely and ut- 
terly refuse to dance; so go ahead with the alternative. 
I am ready for it!” 

“Let’s shoot him, lieutenant!” cried the one who was 
so eager for revenge on Dick. 

“Let’s ’ang “im!” from the Cockney. 
dawnce, don’t you know.” 

The lieutenant hesitated. Evidently he hardly knew 
what to do. His threat to shoot the prisoner, if he re- 
fused to dance, was a threat simply, and he had not in- 
tended to do any shooting. He saw that the two who 
had been forced to dance were very much in earnest, how- 
ever, and so he did not know what to do. 

He presently decided to make a pretence of hanging the 
youth. This would please the two, and would cause the 
prisoner sufficient discomfort of body and of spirit as well, 
to punish him for being so stubborn as to refuse to 
dance. 

“1 think that we will hang him, instead of shooting him,” 
the lieutenant said, after thinking awhile. “I am sure 
that he is a rebel, anyway, and we will be doing a good 
stroke of work for the king’s cause when we string him 
up to the tree.” 

“That’s the thing to do!” from the soldier who had been 
addressed as Johnson. 

“Bring him out of doors!” ordered the lieutenant. 

Two of the redeoats seized Dick’s arms. and led him 
out of the house. 

“Goodness! This is terrible!” said the woman, when 
the redcoats had all left the room. | 

“Do you really think they will hang him, father?” the 
girl cried, anxiously. 

“T fear so, Esther,” was the rainy 

“And can we do anything to save him?” 

“JI don’t see what we can do. There are six of the 
redcoats. They can do as they please.” 

The girl looked anxious and worried, but thoughtful. 

One of the redcoats stuck his head through the door- 
way. 

“Get a rope for us, old man,” he said; 
quickly !” 

There was nothing for it but to obey, and the man 
said he would get a rope, and left the room and house, 
going out by the rear way. 

He went to the stable and was soon back with a rope 
twelve or fifteen feet long. 

This he handed to one of the redcoats, who made a 


“Then he'll 


“and get it 


| running noose in one end of the rope and threw the other 


over a limb. It was light enough, there being a moon 
to enable them to see what they were doing. 

The noose was placed around Dick’s neck. The five 
of the redcoats took hold of the rope and stood ready to 
pull at the command from the lieutenant. 

The officer stood there, looking at the prisoner a few 
moments, and then said: | 
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“Pull, men!” 

‘They at once pulled down on the rope with all their 
might, and Dick was lifted clear off the ground. 
_ A wild scream broke on the night air. It was from the 
lips of Esther Fenton, and she ran forward, crying: 


“Spare him! Oh, let him down! Don’t hang him! 


I will dance in his place if you will let him down!” 


“Let him down!” ordered the lieutenant. He did not 
wish to kill the young man, and this would give him a 
chance not to do so, and at the same time his men would 
have no excuse for feeling disappointed. 


“Loosen the noose so that he can breathe freely,” said 


the lieutenant. 


This was done, and Dick, uninjured save for a slight 
choking, stood there gazing calmly and defiantly at the 
redcoats. 


The officer turned toward Esther Fenton, who had 


_paused near him and was looking eagerly at Dick to see 


if he was injured. 


“Did I understand you to say that you would dance in 
the prisoner’s stead, if we would spare his life?” the one 


cer asked. 


Johnson muttered something in a tone of disgust; but 
he did not venture to say anything, though he suspected 
that he was to be cheated out of his revenge. 

“Yes, yes!” said the girl, eagerly; “you must not hang 
the young man, and I will dance if you will set him free.” 

“T can’t agree to that, Miss.” 

‘You cannot?” 

“No; but I will agree not to shoot or hang him if you 
will dance.” 

“Don’t do anything of the kind, miss,” said Dick. “They 
won’t dare hang me, anyway.” 

“YT fear they will, sir.” 

“And you are right, miss,” said the lieutenant; “but 
if you will dance for us we will spare the fellow’s life, 
though I must take him to our encampment as a prisoner. 
It is possible that he is a rebel spy.” 

“T am; not a rebel spy,” said Dick. 

“Of course you would say so,” sneeringly. 

“Because it is so.” 

“Bah! I will believe that when it is proved to be true; 
not before. But we will now go into the house and wit- 
ness some dancing by the young lady. Bring the prisoner 
along, boys.” 

“Don’t pm them enough to dance for them, miss,” 
said Dick; “it is not necessary, I assure you.” 


“That’s all you know about it,” said the lieutenant ; 
“it is all that will save your life.” 

They were soon in the house, and the young officer told 
the girl to go ahead and dance. | 

“Dance your prettiest,” he said; “you will find that we 
can appreciate good work.” 

Before the girl could begin dancing dire came an 
interruption. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TABLES TURNED ONCE cok: 


Into the room strode a dozen young men with pistols 
in their hands, and leveled. 

They were Liberty Boys, and a glad cry escaped the 
lips of Dick as his eyes rested upon the newcomers. 

“You have just come in time!” he exclaimed. 

“We are glad of that,” said Bob, with a grin; then to 
the astonished and startled redcoats he added: 

“Up with your hands, every one of you!” 

The six redcoats obeyed the command. They realized 
that they were outnumbered and at a great disadvantage. 

The only sensible thing to do was to do as he ordered. 

“Up with your hands, men,” said the lieutenant, sul- 
lenly. 
ourselves.” 

The men raised their hands. 

“That is the way to do—mind your superiors,” said 
Bob, with a grin and an approving nod. “Mark, just 
free Dick’s arms, will you?” 

Mark Morrison stepped forward and freed Dick’s arms. 

“Now, three or four of you tie the arms of the red- 
coats.” 

This was done, and then Bob asked: 

“How does it happen that we found you a prisoner in 
the hands of these fellows, Dick ?” 

The youth explained. 

“So they were making the man of the house dance, 
were they?” remarked Bob; “and you made a couple of 
them dance, eh? ‘That was good. And then some more 
came along and caught you napping and made a prisoner 
of you? Well, we have evened affairs up with them by 
coming along and making them prisoners.” 

The redcoats said nothing, but glared angrily. 

Mr. Fenton and his wife.and daughter were delighted 
by the turn affairs had taken, and they said as much. 
They asked the youths what they were going to do with 


Th ee 


the redcoats. 


“We are going to keep them prisoners,” said Dick. 
“Where are you going to take us?” asked the lieutenant. 
“To our encampment,” replied Dick. 

The British soldiers started, and looked surprised, 





“They have the advantage and we cannot help _ 


Nee 


“To your encampment ! ?” from the lieutenant, in- an 


inquiring tone. — 

“ Yes. 99 

“Where is it?” 

“About a mile from here.” 

“Who are you fellows, anyway?” asked the lieutenant. 

“We are the fellows that caused your army so much 
trouble this afternoon,” said Dick. 

“What is that? Are you the party of rebels who fired 
upon us with guns three times this afternoon?” 

“The same.” 

“What do you think of us as gunners?” asked Bob. 

Ther redcoats did not reply, but glared sullenly. 







are iow as 4 he Liberty Hoss of *76?” 

mi “We are,” replied Dick. 

f aay Then he told the boys to lead the ‘prisoners out of 

» doors. 

Ke “We will be getting back to the encampment,” he said. 

Cay The youths led the prisoners out, and Dick paused to 

re talk a few minutes with the members of the Fenton family. 

: - They thanked him for interfering on behalf of the head 

of the family when the two redcoats were making him 

) dance; and he thanked the girl for what she had done 

in his behalf after he had been made a prisoner by the 

six redcoats. He declared they were even. 

Then he bade them good-night and went out where the 

at & gherty Boys and the prisoners were awaiting him. 

“You take the prisoners and go to the encampment 
with them,” he told Bob. 

“What are you going to do?” Bob asked. 

~ “Tam going to take a look at the British encamp- 
ment.” — 

“Yes, and the chances are that you will get taken pris- 
-oner again.” | 

“Oh, no; I would not have got taken prisoner this time 
if it hadn’t been that I interfered in behalf of the man 
who lives here. I would have reconnoitered the British 
encampment and gotten back by this time.” 

Se “Well, you had better come back with us now. We will 
be-able to find the British encampment in the morning.” 
~ “No; I will find it to-night. By the way, how came 
you follows to happen Rane the scene so opportunely a 
little while ago?” . ) 

“We heard a couple of oitar shots over in this direction, 
and as we were not sleepy’and had nothing else to do 
we decided to investigate,” .explained Bob. ‘We were 
afraid you had gotten into trouble.” 

“Well, I had done so, sure enough; and I am glad 
you took it into your heads to come.” 

“So are we; well, come along, boys, and be careful not 
to let any of the prisoners escape.” 

“That’s right,” said Dick. “Hang on to them, now that 
you have got them.” 

“They won’t get away from us,” said Sam Sanderson, 
~The party of Liberty Boys, with the prisoners in their 
midst, moved up the road in the direction of the encamp- 
ment, while Dick walked away in the opposite direction. 

Dick was sure the British encampment must be near at 
hand. 

He moved along at a fair pace and kept his eyes open. 
_ Half an hour later he caught sight of campfires gleam- 
ing through the trees, and he knew that he had come upon 
tie’ encampment of the enemy. 

He advanced slowly and*cautiously. 

Presently he was near enough so that he could see the 
enemy and could get a very good idea of its location. 

He spent half an hour reconnoitering in the vicinity 
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of the encampment and then made his way back a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile and stopped to take an ob- 
servation of the surrounding country. 

He wished to see whether there was a high place near 
at hand, on top of which the Liberty Boys might plant 
their guns and cannonade the redcoats. 

There was timber all around, and he could not see from 
the ground, so he climbed a tree. 

It was light enough so that he could see fairly well for 
quite a distance. | 


He looked in every direction, and finally decided to go 


and reconnoiter a hill, which was perhaps half or three- 
quarters of a mile away from the British encampment. 

“TI believe that if we can get the guns planted on that 
hill we can bombard the British to good advantage,” Dick 
said to himself, 

He started to descend, but paused suddenly. From be- 
low the sound of voices came up to him. 

He peered down through the branches of the trees and 
made out two forms standing beneath the tree. 

Dick judged from the tone of their voices that they 
were quarreling. He could not understand all that was 
said, but occasionally he heard and understood a few 
words, and presently he heard the word “cheat” used, 
followed by that of “liar.” Then the two began fight- 
ing. 

“Hello, they’re at it!” thought Dick; “I have an idea 
that they have been playing cards for money, and that 
one has accused the other of cheating. Well, let them 
fight, and if one kills the other, so much the better.” 

The two were fighting with Nature’s weapons, at first, 
but presently one gave utterance to a gasping moan, and 
gasped out: 

“Ah-h-h-h-h! You—have—killed—me !” 

Dick peered down and saw one of the two reel and fall 
to the ground. 

- “He would have it,” Dick heard the other say; “well, 
I must get away from here. It’s lucky nobody saw us 
together, and that we left the encampment separately.” 

“Jove, I believe he has killed the other man, surd 
enough!” thought Dick, with a thrill of horror. 

The assassin moved away and was quickly out of sight; 
and then Dick descended and bent down over the still 
form of the other. | 

He felt above the man’s heart. It was still. 
was dead. . 

“Too bad!” thought the sis “Well, I would bury 
him if I had a spade, but I have none, and so will have 
to let him lie here.” | 

Dick moved away, and twenty minutes later was climb- 
ing the hill that he was figuring on planting the guns on. 

Reaching the top of the hill, he took up a position ait 
the foot of a huge tree and gazed down in the direction 
of the British encampment. 

Dick could see the campfires, and so knew Sxncyy where 
the encampment was. 

“T think it will be possible to do a work from here,” 
he told himself; “we will come here and plant the guns 


The man 


Pye ta 





in good positions, at any rate, and will be ready to bom- 
bard the British when morning comes.” 

Dick was well pleased with the work they had done 
the afternoon before. They had used the guns with tell- 
ing effect three different times, and if they could worry 
the redcoats all next day they would be doing good work, 
indeed. 

The youth was thinking deeply, and presently started 
to walk away in the direction of the Liberty Boys’ encamp- 
ment. | 

He had taken perhaps four steps when something struck 
him on the back, knocking him down with considerable 
force, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BOMBARDING THE BRITISH. 


The “something” that had struck Dick was a panther. 

The beast had been in the tree all the time Dick was 
standing beneath the branches, but as it was right above 
the youth it did not jump. It waited until its intended 
victim was out a ways, and then hurled itself upon him. 

Dick guessed what it was that had knocked him down. 

He knew there were many wildcats and panthers in the 
timber, and his guess was that this was a panther, 

He realized that he had a hard fight ahead of him, but 
he was not the youth to allow himself to be daunted by 
any prospect, no matter how blue and unpromising. 

_ He drew his knife and leaped up. The panther, such 
was its momentum, had gone over Dick’s form, thus 
leaving him free for a moment. 

The next instant the brute had whirled, and now Side 
a leap at Dick. 

The Liberty Boy leaped aside, and as the panther passed 
him he struck it with a knife. 

The blade penetrated the brute’s body several inches, 
and elicited a fierce growl of rage and pain. 

Dick bounded toward the large tree and got behind it 
just as the panther leaped again. 

His quick movement foiled the beast, and with a snarl 
of rage, it whirled, after lighting beyond the tree, and 
gave another leap. 

Dick ran around the tree, and thus got out of the brute’s 
way. 

It was a peculiar combat, the panther trying to get 
at Dick, and he kept slipping around to the opposite side 
of the tree each time the animal made its leap, and thus 
the brute was foiled again and again. 

Dick did not like the idea of coming to close quarters 
with the panther if it could be avoided. He had several 
scratches on his person already, and he had no desire to 
get within reach of those needle-like claws again. 

Presently Dick noted the fact that the panther seemed 
to be growing weak. Its leaps were not nearly so strong 
or so frequent. oaks | 
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“The thrust I gave it with the knife must have been a 
serious one after all,” thought Dick. “The brute is bleed- 
ing to death, I think.” 

This was indeed the case, and presently the panther 
ceased its efforts to get at Dick and went away, moving 
with difficulty, however. 

Dick could have shot the brute and put it out of its 
misery; but he did not want to make any noise that would 
attract the attention of the British; neither did he wish 
to risk getting close enough to the panther to give it a 
finishing thrust with the knife; so he decided to let it 
go its way and let it die at its leisure. 

He drew a breath of relief when the beast had disap- 
peared from view. 

“TY think I got out of that in pretty good shape,” he 
told himself. “Had the brute not leaped too strongly 
and gone over me when it first knocked me down it would 
have torn me to pieces and I could not have helped my-__ 
self.” 

Then he made his way down the hillside and walked in 
the direction of the Liberty Boys’ encampment. 

He passed the Fenton home, and. all was dark there; 
the members of the family were evidently in bed. 

“Esther is a pretty girl,” thought Dick; ‘and I think 
that she was interested in Harry Garver when we were 
there to-night. He seemed to take a notion to her, too, 
and I am sure they would fall deeply in love with each 
other if they were to be thrown in each other's aan a 
few times.” 

This was not likely to happen, however; at least, there> 
did not seem to be much likelihood of it at that time. 
Twenty minutes later Dick arrived at the encampment. 
He found everything all right there. The prisoners 
were lying on blankets, their hands and feet bound. 

The majority of the youths were awake, and they were 
glad to see Dick back among them safe and sound. 

“Hello, what tore your clothes?” asked Bob, he hap- 
pening to notice the torn places in his comrade’s coat. 
Dick told him, and exclamations in the lips of 
the youths. 

“You can get into more adventures in a short space 
of time than any fellow I ever heard of,” said Boh; “I 
wish I had your luck.” 

“You would be certainly welcome to it so far as I am 
concerned, Bob.” 

“T don’t know about that,” with a laugh. “1 feel co~~—~ 
fident that if there were no adventures, no excitement to 

be found, you would very quickly tire of being a soldier.” 
“Perhaps so, Bob.” 

“T know it would be that way with me.” 

The youths talked awhile longer in much this same way, 
and then Dick said: : . 
“The prisoners are what is worrying me. I wish to get 
after the British to-morrow in much the same fashion as 
we did this afternoon, and the*prisoners would be greatly 
in our way. What shall we do with them?” — 

“String them up to a tree,” said Bob, with a sly wink, 
for the majority of the prisoners were awake and listen- 
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‘ing to what was bicyh said, and the youth was not averse 


to having a little sport at their expense. — 

“We could do that, of course,” said Dick, with a sthile 
“but I am not in favor of treating prisoners of war in 
such a manner as you have suggested, so we will have to 
think of some other plan.” 

“Why not send them over to where the main army is 
encamped ?” said Mark Morrison. 

“T was thinking of that,” said Dick, “and I judge that 
it is the best thing to do. We have the time, and it will 
be a simple matter to take the prisoners over to the main 
army and leave them there.” 

Dick named six youths to do this work, and half an 
hour later the little party, with the prisoners in its midst, 
rode out of the encampment and away. 

The six youths were back again shortly after midnight, 
and found their comrades engaged in breaking ee 

“Where are we going?” they asked. 

“To the top of a hill overlooking the British encamp- 
ment,” replied Dick; “we will go there and get the guns 
planted and be ready to bombard the enemy as soon as it 
is light enough so that we can see to aim the guns,” 

This was satisfactory to all the Liberty Boys. They 
were never so well satisfied as when they were in a posi- 
tion to strike the British a blow. 

It was only about two miles to the hill in question; 
but it took nearly two hours to get there, for it was hard 
work for the horses to drag the guns up the hillside 
Ubrongh the brush, and this way and that among the 
“trees. 

At last they reached the top of the hill and the work 
of putting the artillery in place was begun. 

This was finished at last, and then the youths threw 
themselves down to rest an hour or so and catch a few 
winks of sleep, 

- They were up before daylight, however, and had per- 
fected all their arrangements, and were waiting patiently 
for the sun to come up and make it light enough for them 
to get to work. 

The horses were saddled and bridled, and those that 
were to drag the guns stood near, ready harnessed, and 
ready to be ‘hitched to the limbers at a moment’s notice. 

Slowly the sun rose and made it gradually lighter. 
The British encampment became visible, and the youths 
got ready to begin work. 

he weapons were loaded and the gunners tdolk their 
station. 

By the time that it was light enough so that the gun- 
ners could aim the field pieces effectively the Tt were 
astir in the encampment. 

Dick told the gunners to sight the weapons. 

“We must get to work,” he said. “We will give the 
redcoats a surprise.” 

“That’s what we will!” from Bob. 

When they were ready they stepped back and nodded 
to Dick. 

He took a look down into the Br niu auaraie and then 
gave the command: 
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“ Fire \?? 
The four guns were discharged almost at the same in- 


stant, and the result was one elongated report that fairly 


shook the earth. The noise was almost deafening. . 
The youths looked down into the encampment eagerly. 
The balls struck within the encampment and_ tore 

through the ranks of the British, inflicting considerable 

damage. At least a score of the redcoats were killed and 
wounded. 


It came to the British almost as a clap of thunder ont 
of a clear sky. | 

They stared wp at the hilltop in a dazed manner. 

Then some of the officers recovered the use of their 
faculties and gave commands to the soldiers, ordering them 
to get ready and charge up the hillside and attack the © 
rebels. 


The redcoats seized their muskets and started in obe- 
dience to the commands. | 

They dashed up the slope, and had gone nearly half 
way up when there came the roar of the weapons again, 
and four cannon balls came tearing down through their 
ranks, killing and wounding a number. 

The missiles went on down and through the encamp: 
ment, doing more damage there. 

Dick Slater saw that it would be impossible to load and 
fire again, so he gave orders for the artillery to be taken 
away at once, 


“We will stay here and hold the enemy back until you 
get a good start,” he said. : 

The youths who had charge of the artillery quickly 
hitched the horses to the pieces and moved away down the 
slope as rapidly as possible—though this was not very 
rapid, 

“Get into position, Liberty Boys,” said Dick. 

The youths hastened to obey the command, and were 
soon ensconced behind trees, rocks and bushes, 

“Now be careful,” went on Dick; “take careful aim 
and don’t pull trigger unless you are sure that you will 
bring down your man.”’ 

The youths said that they would remember his instruc- 
tions, 

“Trust us for that, Dick,” said Bob. “If we only had 
some way of knowing which soldier to aim at, so that 
each man would “have a different target, we could drop 
almost as many men as there were shots fir 

“Yes, that’s so; well, do the best you can.” 

The redcoats were coming rapidly, and were now almost 
within musket shot distance. 

Dick watched them closely and waited for them to get 
within easy range. 

Presently he said: 

“ Aim }» 

The youths leveled their muskets and took careful aim. 

“Fire!” cried Dick. 

The youths pulled trigger 

Crash ! | 

The volley rang out loudly on the morning air, and fol- 
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lowing it went up screams and groans of pain and agony 
from those who had fell wounded. 

Many were killed outright. , 

The redcoats fired a volley from their muskets, but did 
not inflict much damage, the Liberty Boys being so well 
sheltered. 

Then they came on up the slope, for their commanders 
had ordered them to charge bayonets. 

“Get out your pistols and give them a couple of vol- 
leys!” cried Dick. 

The youths were already drawing their pistols, and a 
few moments later fired a volley, and another. | 

The redcoats were so close that the pistol volleys did 
good execution. 

Quite a number of the British went down, dead and 
wounded. 

The volleys demoralized the British somewhat, and they 
paused and stood hesitating. _ 

Dick thought he saw a good chance to get in an extra 
blow, and he eried out: 

“Up with your muskets and charge the redcoats, Lib- 
erty Boys!” he cried. “At them!” 

The youths grabbed up their muskets and dashed down 
the slope straight toward the redcoats. 

They set up a wild yell that was well calculated to dis- 
concert the British. 

“Down with the king! Long live liberty!” the youths 
cried. ) 

Then they were upon the enemy, and it became a hand- 
to-hand conflict, with the advantage, however, all on the 

side of the Liberty Boys. 

_ The British were badly demoralized, and the patriot 
youths attacked them with such a fury that they could 
not stand their ground. 

They turned and fled at the top of their speed. 
“Hurrah! We have put them to flight!” cried Bob 
Estabrook, who was nearly wild with delight. 


& 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WOUNDED LIBERTY BOY. 


“Yes, but they'll be coming after us in strong force 
right away,” said Dick; “back up the slope, everybody.” 

He stumbled against a wounded man as he turned to 
go back up the hill, and as he glanced down he gave 
utterance to an exclamation, ~ 

“Great guns! Harry Garver!” he cried. Then he 
dropped on‘his knees beside the wounded youth and asked, 
anxiously : 

“Are you bad hurt, Harry?” 

“‘Jfeel—pretty—bad, Dick,” was the reply. “I have 
—got—a bayonet—wound—in the—shoulder.” 
- Dick was already examining the wound. 

“This way, some of you boys!” he called out, and four 
of the youths hastened to his side. 
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“Bring Harry along,” said Dick. “Be careful, for he 
is pretty badly hurt.” 

They carried him up to the or of the hill and laid 
him on the ground. 

“What’s to be done?” remarked Bob; “we can’t carry 
him away on horseback as rapidly as we will be forced to 
go; and we can’t leave him behind.” 

“T’ll telk you what we will do,” said Dick. 

‘6 What! p77 

“Four of the boys will carry him to the home of the 
Fentons. It is only about a mile. I will go along with 
them, and you, Bob, will have command of the Boys. 
Mount horses and get away in a hurry, for the British 
are coming in force.” 

“We will go now. Harry, do you think you can stand 
it to be carried a mile?” | 

“T—can—stand—anything,—Dick.” 

“That’s the talk! Take him up, boys.” 

The four who had carried the wounded youth up the 
slope now lifted him again and followed Dick down the 
hillside. They were careful to keep in among the trees 
and bushes, and they went in such a direction as would 
keep them hidden from the enemy all the time. 

Bob was so eager to guard the five youths and keep 
them from being discovered that he ordered the Liberty 
Boys to stand their ground and give the British a volley 
from their muskets before retreating. 

“We will have to get away in a hurry after we fire, 


however,” said Bob; “for I see the companies of tragpers 2 


coming.” 

“Oh, we can get away from them all right, ” said Mark 
Morrison, confidently. 
~ “T think so, but it will be a lively chase.” 

“So it will; they will be determined to catch us to- 
day. 9 

The youths turned their attention toward the approach- 
ing redcoats. A large force, at least five hundred soldiers, 
was coming, and in addition at least two companies of 
dragoons were riding up the slope. 

The youths had reloaded their muskets and were ready 
for business. | 

They waited eagerly, and when the approaching red- 
coats were within range the Liberty Boys leveled their 
muskets and took good aim. 


Bob waited until the enemy had apenas closer, ae d 


then gave the command to fire. 

The youths fired instantly, and without waiting to see 
the result of the volley, and then turned and ran to 
where their horses were standing. 

They untied: the animals and leaped into the saddles 
and rode away down the slope as rapidly as possible. 

The redcoats came running up to the top of the hill 
and fired a volley after the retreating youths, one or two 
of the youths receiving wounds that were not dangerous. 

“The dragoons are the fellows we will have to look 
out for,” said Bob to Mark Morrison. 

“You are right,” was the reply. 

The youths knew the direction in which the Liberty 
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Boys who had charge of the guns had gone, and Bob de- 
cided to lead the troopers away on a wild goose chase. 

“We won’t go in the direction the boys have gone,” he 
said; “if we were to do so the redcoats might capture 
the guns, and: we don’t want them to do that.” 

“True,” agreed Mark; “we are doing such good work 
with the guns and having so much fun that it would be 
a shame for us to lose them.” 


“Well, we will go in a different direction and lead 
the enemy off on a blind chase.” 

“This was done. The British troopers: followed the 
Liberty Boys, and it was evident that they determined to 
catch them and inflict damage upon them, if possible, for 
they whipped their horses unmercifully and spurred them. 

The Liberty Boys had good horses, however, and while 
they did not use whip and spur to such an extent as did 
their pursuers, yet they were enabled to keep the enemy 
from gaining on them. 


“T guess we are in for a long race,” said Bob, looking 
back over his shoulder. 

“Yes; they don’t seem to show any signs of giving up the 
pursuit. ; 

“Well, Dick and the boys got safely away with poor 
Harry, anyway; and that is the main thing.” 

“T hope that Harry isn’t fatally injured.” 

“So do I. He is a fine fellow, and as brave a hoy a as 
ever handled a musket.” 


“So he is.” 
*““Meanwhile Dick and his four companions were making 
their way along at a moderate pace, the four carrying 
Harry Garver. 


They walked as carefully as ibaahle, but in spite of 

all they could they caused their comrade many a twinge 
of pain by making a false step, or by lifting him to get 
him through the underbrush. 
_ Harry stood it like a. soldier, however; and although 
an occasional groan was forced from his lips, he would 
in the very next breath tell the youths that it was noth- 
ing and that he was all right. 

“Don’t—mind—me,” he said; ‘“I—will—come—out 
—all—right.” 

“Of course you will,” said Dick. “We are going to 
take you to a place where you will be well taken care 
of, and where you will receive every attention.” 

“> 4 —know——”” 

“And like the idea, eh?” 

st¥ og.” 

Harry said no more, but it was evident that he was 
well pleased, for his face lighted up, even though it was 
pale and weak looking. 

It took them an hour to go the mile, but they finally 
arrived at the Fenton home, where they were given a 
welcome that was hearty and sincere. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fenton said that the wounded Liberty 
Boy could remain there until he got well, and that they 
would take the very best care of him. 

Esther, Dick noted, had turned pale when she saw that 


Harry was wounded. She seized the first opportunity 
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she got to ask Dick whether Harry would get well. 

“He will get well if he has good nursing,” said Dick, 
watching her closely. 

The girl’s eyes brightened, and the color came back into 
her face. 

“Then he will get well, Mr. Slater,” she said, positively ; 
“for he will get the best nursing that it is possible to give 
him.” 


“T was sure of that,’ said Dick. Then he went to work 
dressing Harry’s wound. 

Dick was an expert at this kind of work. He had done 
so much of it during the time that he had been in the 
army that he had gained as good a knowledge of surgery 
as was possessed by the majority of surgeons in those 
days. 

He could usually tell, after examining a wound, whether 
the wounded person would get well. 

This wound of Harry’s was quite a severe one, but it 
was not necessarily fatal. It was painful, however, and 
would need a good deal of attention. 

When Dick got through he asked Harry how he felt. 

“Better,” was the reply, in a weak, but unsteady voice. 
“T will be well and in the saddle again in a couple of 
weeks.” 


“Don’t be in too big a hurry, Harry,” with a smile; 
“of course, if this place should not prove to be a pleasant 
one to you, then it will be all well enough to get back to 
work at the earliest possible moment, but 

“Oh, it will be pleasant here, Dick,” interrupting. 

“So I thought,” with a smile; “well, take it easy, old 
fellow, and get well, but. don’t pe to rush the matter. 
You have a severe wound and one that will heal slowly.” 

“All right, Dick.” 

Then Dick called the other four Liberty ro to one 
side, and they discussed the situation, 

They hardly ‘knew what to do. 

Their horses had been taken away by the other Liberty 
Boys, so they had no way of traveling, save by walking. 
This would not be satisfactory, so they decided to remain 
at the farmhouse at least till evening. 

“T did not think to tell Bob to come here,” said Dick; 
“but I feel confident that he will do so, anyway. He 
knows that we came here with Harry, and he will figure it 
out that we will stay here and wait for him.” 

“Likely,” agreed the other youths. 

When they told Mr. and Mrs. Fenton that they would 
remain the two were delighted, and said for them to stay 
as long as they wished to do so. 

“We will remain until nightfall, unless my Liberty Boys 
get here sooner,” said Dick. 

Esther was glad to know that the five would remain 
but it was only because they were comrades of Harry 
Garver. 

She hovered near the wounded youth, and was ‘pendy 
to bring water for him to drink, and when dinner time 
drew near she went and cooked his dinner, being careful to 
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inting some dainties that would tempt the apne of even 
a sick person. 

“J guess you will be well taken care of, Harry,” said 
Dick, with a smile, as he saw the array of good things 
that had been placed before him. 

“YT think so, Dick,” with a faint blush. 

Dick then went out of doors, and as he stepped through 
the doorway saw a sight that filled him with pleasure. 
The Liberty Boys were coming up the road. 

They had the artillery with them, so he knew that 
the entire force was there. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “The boys have succeeded in 
shaking the redcoats off. Now we can get after the main 
army again.” 

The other four youths came out of the house, and all 
five went out to the fence to welcome the party. 

Scarcely had they exchanged greetings when around 
a bend in the road, half a mile away, came a force of 
British dragoons. 


CHAPTER X. 
DRIVING THE REDCOATS AWAY. 


“Quick!” cried Dick. “Get the guns trained up the 
road and we will give the redcoats a reception that they 
are not looking for !” 

This was quickly done, and the gunners took their places 
at the breech of each weapon and aimed the pieces care- 
fully. | 

“Fire!” cried Dick. 

The youths did so. 

The aim of the gunners had been good. The shots went 
tearing right through the force of redcoats, knocking down 
horses and riders. 

Wild yells went up from the troopers. 

They lashed their horses forward at their top speed. 

They were eager to get at the rebels and avenge the 
death of their comrades, __ | 

But they had a hard task ahead of them. 

They numbered only one hundred, the British force 
having been divided the same as the day before, and the 
Liberty Boys had as strong a force as the redcoats: 

This made an even affair of it—in fact, if anything, 
the Liberty Boys had the advantage, for they had downed 
a number of the British with the shots from their guns. 

Meanwhile the Liberty Boys had ridden into the yard 
of and around Mr. Fenton’s house, and now the guns were 
dragged through the gate and around the house, this being 
- accomplished before the British were within musket shot 
distance. 

Back of the Fenton house a quarter of a mile was a 
hill. It was not a high hill, but it would answer the pur- 
pose of the Liberty Boys. It would give them the ad- 
Mite of position, and they. were soon occupying the 
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Here they paused and dismounted and took up their 
position behind trees. 

“Be ready to give them a volley ! > ordered Dick. 

The British troopers had paused at the gate in front 
of Mr. Fenton’s house, and had dismounted and tied 
their horses to a fence. ‘This done, they moved forward, 
went around the house, and approached the position oc- 
cupied by the Liberty Boys. 

They had had sufficient experience with the Liberty 
Boys to understand that they would have to be careful. 
They advanced slowly and carefully. ) 

They. attempted to take advantage of the trees and 
bushes as the American soldiers were wont to do when 
fighting in a part of the country where this was possible ; 
but the redcoats were not accustomed to such work, and 
they did not succeed very well, 

Closer and closer they came, and presently they were 
within musket shot distance. | 

“Take aim, boys,” said Dick. “Don’t fire until you 
get aim on a redcoat, and when you feel sure of dropping 
one pull trigger.” 

Soon the muskets began cracking, and nearly every time 
one cracked a redcoat went down, dead or wounded. 

The British returned the fire, but their shots were for 
the most part random ones, and did little or no damage. 

In a fight of this kind the redcoats would come out in 
the end much the greater losers. 

Bob voiced the situation when he said to Dick: 

“Jove, old man, if they will keep up this skirmish- 


ing, sharpshooting style of warfare, we will just about *~~ 


wipe them all out, and without losing any of our men 
at that.” 

“T think they will see their mistake presently,” replied 
Dick. | | 

“But what else can they do?” 

“Tf they wish to have any chance at all against us they 
should make a rush and charge right in upon us.” 

“Yes;.but even then they would get much the worst 
of it.” , 

“True; I think they would.” 

“But not as much the worst of it as will be the case 
if they keep up this style of fighting, eh?” 

“No, indeed.” 

The redcoats at last became aware that they were taking 
part in a losing game, and they decided that the best 


thing to do would be to get away from there as quick}y~ 


as possible. 

The order was given to retreat, and they began moving 
back as rapidly. as possible, and at the same time protect 
themselves from the bullets of the patriots. 

“They’re retreating, Dick!” cried Bob. 
them !” 

Dick had been giving this very matter some aay ac and 
he now shook his head. 

“TY think it would be better to let them go,” he said. 
“We could kill a number of them, but they might kill 
several of our boys, and I am not willing to have that 


happen.” 


“Let’s charge » 
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“All right ; just as.you say, Dick.” 

They watched the redeoats retreating, and suddenly 
Bob was struck by an idea. 

“TLet’s load the guns and fire upon them when they 
mount and are riding away!” he cried. 

“That is a good plan!” said Dick. 

The guns were brought forward and loaded, and then 
_ the gunners took their places and waited. 

“Wait till they mount,” said Dick; ‘“‘and then take aim 
and give it to them.” 

In retreating the redcoats had taken their wounded along 
with them, and just as they got to the Fenton home an- 
‘other party of the dragoons rode up. It was the other 
company, and there was an animated discussion between 
the members of the two companies. 

“Say, now is the time to give it to them, Dick,” said 
Bob, eagerly. 

“Aim the guns!” he ordered. 

This was done. 

“Fire!” then cried Dick. 

-\ The youths obeyed. 

Boom, boom, boom, boom! a 

The shots went right into the midst of the force of 
troopers. 

A number were unhorsed or killed and wounded, and 
several horses were. brought down also, 

This caused consternation in the hearts of the British. 

They had not been expecting anything of this kind. 

They hastily galloped away up the road and then en- 
_det>d the timber. 

“Hurrah!” cried Bob; 
shots. | 

“Yes, we made the enemy run,” said Dick. . 

“We killed several of them.” 

‘Your 

“What will the redcoats do now, Dick ?” 

“T don’t know; we will have to keep our eyes open and 
be on the seh to see what they are up to.” 

“So we will.” | 

The gunners were busily engaged in reloading, so they 
would be in a position to fire again, if the enemy gave 
them the chance. 

Presently a trooper rode out from among the trees and 
came down the road, carrying a white handkerehief. 

“A flag of true,” said Bob. “He wants to speak to 
aS, Dick.” 

“T suppose they want permission to look atter their 
wounded and bury their dead.” 

“Likely that is it.” 

“Dick went down the slope a ways to meet the horseman, 
and when they met, he asked: 

“What do you want ?” 

“My captain has sent me to ask permission to remove 
our dead and wounded.” 

“The permission is granted.” 

“Very well, sir; you will not fire upon us?” 

oe not; we are not barbarians.” . 


“Thank you. ” 


‘ 


“we did good work with those 


The trooper rode back, and presently quite a force of 
British was at work, some burying the dead soldiers, while 
others were looking after the injured and dressing their 
wounds. 

There were eight soldiers so badly wounded that they 
could not sit in the saddle, and the captain of the com- 
pany asked Mr, Fenton for the loan of a team and wagon. 
It was granted, and the wounded men were placed on 
some straw in the wagon and were taken away. e force 
of troopers followed, and as long as they were sight of 
the hill on which the Liberty Boys were stationed they 
carried a flag of truce. 

“That’s what I call cowardly,” said Bob, in disgust : ij 
was all right to have a flag of truce while they were es 
ing the dead and looking after the wounded, but to keep 
it in use afterward—bah !” : 

“Oh, well, we can follow and give them some more 
shots from the guns!” said Mark Morrison. 

“So we can,” from Dick. “Well, let’s be moving.” 

They were soon down at the Fenton home, and were 
congratulated on their good work by the patriot farmer, 
and by his wife and daughter. 

Harry Garver was well pleased by the manner in which 
his comrades had got the better of the English, and he 
said he hoped they would be able to strike the redcoats 
some more blows, 

“We are going to try to do so, Harry,” said Dick; “and 
now we must be going. Good-by, and get well as quickly 
as you can—but don’t try to get out too soon !” 

“All right, Dick.” 

The youths all bade good-by to Harry and to the mem- 
bers of the Fenton family, and then they mounted their 
horses and rode up the road in the direction taken by the 
British troopers. 

They went about two miles, and then they Salere sight 
of the British from the top of a hill. 

The troopers were about three-quarters of a mile dis- , 
tant, and were riding along behind the wagon containing 
the wounded soldiers. 

“The cowards!” said Bob. “I believe they are keeping 
close to the wagon so as to keep us from firing at them 
with the guns.” 

“It won’t keep us from doing so,” sai Dick. - “Tf they 
stay near the wagon containing the wounded men it will 
be their own fault, not ours, if we injure some pa the 
wounded men.” 

“That's so.” ; 

“Sight the guns!” said Dick, and the four gunners: took 
up their position at the guns and aimed them in the di- 
rection of the troopers. 

“Fire one shot to warn them,” said Dick; “and then if 
they don’t get away from the vicinity of the wagon he- 
gin firing to damage them.” 

The youths bowed, and then one aimed his gun and 
fired it. He did not try to hit anything, but the boom 
of the cannon was a warning to the redcoats that they 
would be fired upon next. | 

They began to scatter at once, and they moved to the 
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right and left to get in the timber. 


The other three] when they were where they could get a good view of the 


guns were fired, and one of the cannon balls brought! hilltop on which they had left their comrades they saw 


down a horse and its rider. 

There were two drivers on the seat of the wagon, and 
they leaped down and ran and assisted the wounded man 
to rise. They helped him reach the wagon and get into 
it, after which they mounted to their seats and drove 
onward. , 

“We ‘scattered them if we didn’t do pial damage,” 
grinned Bob. 

“Yes; so we did,” said Dick. 

“What do you think about it, Dick? Will the redcoats 
remain in the edge of the timber yonder and try to shoot 
us down if we go along there?” 

“Tt is more than likely, Bob.” 

“Then we are not going to go along there?” 

“Not right away.” 

“You are going to reconnoiter first and see if the coast 
ig clear?” 

Yes.” 

“That will be the safest and best, I. fudge. ? 

“So it will; you boys remain here and I will go and 
reconnoiter.” 

“Let me help you, Dick; you take one side of the road 
and I will take the other.” 

“All right.” 

The two leaped down and set out on their tour of in- 
vestigation. 5 


‘CHAPTER XI. ° 
GOOD WORK WITH THE GUNS. 


“They have gone, Dick.” 

“Tt looks that way, Bob.” 

“T think that they have had about all the experience with 
us that they care to have.” 

“So it would seem.” | 

“What shall we do now?” 

“Go back to where the boys are, and then come on in 
pursuit of the redcoats, I suppose.” 

“All right, that is—hello! What. does this mean?” 

Dick Slater and Bob Estabrook had come to the point 
where the troopers had entered the timber, and had looked 
all around for the redcoats without finding any signs of 
them. Then they had stepped out into the road, and the 
above conversation had ensued. The break in Bob’s talk 
with the exclamation had been caused by the sound of 
musketry back up in the direction where the Liberty Boys 
had remained while the two were reconnoitering. 

“I don’t know what it means,” said Dick, in some ex- 
citement ; “unless it may be that the redcoats have doubled 
back and made an attack on the boys.” 

“Let’s go back in a hurry, Dick !” 

“All right.” 

They ran up the. road. at the top of their speed, and 


that an engagement was in progress between the youths 
and the force hidden from their sight among the trees 
by the roadside. 

As all the firing came from the left hand side of the 
road Dick and Bob turned aside and entered the timber 
on the right hand side. 
and were soon with the Liberty Boys ‘on the hilltop. 

“T am glad you have come,” said Mark Morrison, who 


They made their way around _ 


was in charge during the absence of the two; “the red- - 


coats played a trick on us.” 
“So I see,” said Dick. 
anything as yet, has it?” 
“No; they have wounded two or three of the: boys.” 
_“T wonder why they don’t charge us?” remarked Bob. 
“T guess they are afraid to do so.” 
“Likely.” 


“Well, it hasn’t availed them 


The Liberty Boys were glad to see Dick and Bob, and | 


they brightened up wonderfully and negan working their 
muskets with renewed energy. 

The presence of their youthful commander always in- 
spired them to do their best. 

They were doing much better work tim the British 
troopers. 

The Liberty Boys were experts at the work of sharp- 
shooting, and that was what this engagement really was. 

The redcoats had played a very shrewd trick in turn- 
ing and doubling back; but they had not pushed the at- 


tack after they failed iactiles (hes dehels by surprise. BE, 


Even now their shots were becoming fewer and more 
desultory, and presently they ceased altogether. 

“T believe they have given it up as a bad job,” said 
Bob. | 

“Yes, I think so,” agreed Dick. | 

“We had better not take it for granted that nich: is the 
case,” said Sam Sanderson, as he wiped the blood from 
his face, a bullet having broken the skin and sence the 
blood to flowing. 

“True,” agreed Dick. “We must be careful and be sure 
before we make any move.” » 

“How are we to be sure?” asked Tom Fulton. 

“T will go-out and reconnoiter,” said Dick. 

“Be careful, Dick,” cautjoned Bob. 

“T am always careful, Bob.” 


“You may think so, but I don’t.” re 


The youth smiled and then stole out and away, and 
quickly disappeared amid the trees. 

He was an expert at this sort of work, and moved as 
silently as an Indian. 

It did not take him long to learn that the British troop- 
ers had really withdrawn, taking their dead and wounded 
with them. 

He hastened back to where the youths were ak told 
them the news. 

“What shall we do now?” asked Bob. | 

“T’ll tell you what we will do,” said Dick. “I am eager 
to’ get in another blow at the main army to-day, and 
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by going back up the road a couple of miles and TE 


a wide detour we should be able to catch up with the 
army some time this afternoon.” 

“That is just the thing to do,” said Bob. 
moving.” 

-They mounted and set out at once. They moved back 
up the road; and presently reached the home of the Fen- 
tons. As it was now noon they decided to stop at the 
patriot’s home and take dinner, for they knew they would 
be welcome, 

The Fentons were pleased when Dick told them that 
they would remain and take dinner there, and Mrs. Fen- 
ton and Esther went to work at once. They could not 
cook enough at once for all the Liberty Boys, but would 
cook all they could. 

Harry Garver was eager to hear the news. He had 
heard the booming of the guns, and knew that the youths 
had been in an engagement with the enemy. 

‘They told him all about it, and he, was well pleased 
when he learned that the British had been beaten at every 
point. 

“T wish I had been able to be with 76H,” he said. 

“Oh, well, you will be with us before long,” said Dick. 

When the Liberty Boys had eaten dinner they bade the 
_ Fentons and their wounded comrade aoe by and mounted 
their horses and rode away. 7 

They turned to the left at the first turn and rode in 
that direction a couple of miles, when they turned to the 
left. They were now going east, and they rode apialy 
for more than three hours, 

“We ought to be in sight of the British army, I shout 
think,” said Dick to Bob, who was riding ae him. 

“T should say so, Dick.” | 

“Well, we will soon know. Yonder is a hill, and from 
the top of it we will be able to get a gee view of the 
surrounding country.” 

- “So we will.” | 

They rode onward, and in half an hour were on top of 
the hill in question. 

It was as Dick had said. They were able to get a 
splendid view of the surrounding country: 

The rear guard of the British army was just marching 
past another hill, and Dick pointed to this, and said: 

“We will wait until the redcoats are out of sight, and 
then we will march swiftly and get to the top of that 
kill. The enemy will-be within range, and we will give 
it another dose from the artillery.” 

“That is the thing to do,” said Bob. 

They waited until the rear guard of the British army 
was out of sight, and then they rode down the slope and 
across toward the other hill at as rapid a pace as pos- 
_ sible. 

They were not long in reaching the top of the hill and 
the guns were planted in good positions. 

The British were within easy range, and Dick told the 
gunners to get ready for work. 

The youths took their places at the guns. 

“Take aim!” he ordered. 


“Let's be 
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The youths sighted the pieces. 

“Ts all in readiness?” Dick asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Then fire!” . 

The youths obeyed. 

Boom-m-m-m-m-m! roared the weapons. 

The reports all blended-together, making one thunderous 
report that shook the earth. 

The cannon balls went hurtling through the air and 
fell right in the midst of the soldiers+ constituting the 
rear guard of the British army. 


As may well be supposed, it caused great consternation 
and anger in the hearts of the British. They knew at 
once that it was the work of the party of youths with 
the four pieces of artillery, and it proved to the officers. 
and soldiers that the British troopers had not succeeded 
in. catching the rebels, as they had set out to do. 

“Load and get ready to fire again!” commanded Dick. 

The youths hastened to do so. 

It did not take them long to get the field pieces ready 
for use again, and then Dick told them to sight them. 

This was done, and when all was in readiness he gave 
the order: 

“Wire 1” 

Again the guns boomed. 

And again the balls dropped in the redcoats’ midst, kill- 
ing and wounding a number and arousing the anger of 
the rest to fever heat. 

A large force was already coming back toward the hill, 
and Dick realized that they would have to get away in 
a hurry—or at least this would be necessary in the case 
of the boys who had charge of the guns. The rest could 
remain and give the enemy a volley and then escape easily 
enough, | 

“We can give them another broadside, can’t we, Dick? eC 
asked Bob, eagerly. 

“JT was just thinking that we could give them one more 
volley,” said Dick. Then he gave the command to reload 
the guns. 


This was done, and as soon as the gunners had “ages 
the pieces the order was given to fire. 

‘Again they boomed, and again the missiles struck among 
the redcoats and did considerable damage. 

A cheer went up from the throats of the Liberty. 
Boys. 

“Hurrah for thé Liberty Boys’ Gunners!” cried Bob. 
“They never miss the mark !” 

The cheers were given. with a will, and by the time 
this had been done the gunners had hitched the horses 
to the artillery and were ready to go. 

“That’s right,” said Dick. “Go along. We will give 
the enemy a volley or two shues our small arms, and will 
then come on and overtake you.” 

“Great guns! Look yonder, Bob!” he exclaimed, point- 
ing toward the northwest. 

The young commander ‘of the Liberty Boys looked in 
the direction indicated and saw a force of British troopers 
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to the number of nearly two hundred coming toward the 
hill at a gallop. 

“Mount, Liberty Boys!” cried Dick. “We will have 
to get away from here in a hurry, or we will be cap- 
tured.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
STILL AT WORK 


The youths who had charge of the artillery had already 
started, and now the others mounted their horses and 
followed. ‘They did not wait to fire a volley or two at 
the redcoats.: i 

They were not long in reaching the bottom of the hill, 
and then they started across an open plain perhaps two 
miles wide. At the farther side was heavy timber, and 
if they could hold the pursuing troopers back till they 
arrived there al] would be well, as they could easily hold 
the enemy in check after’ that. 

The British troopers came riding furiously around the 
foot of the hill, and when they caught sight of the Lib- 
erty Boys they gave utterance to hoarse yells and lashed 
their horses to renewed exertions. 

They thought that at last they would be able to get 
at the youths who had caused them so much trouble, and 
that the meeting would be on more of an equal footing 
than at any of the other times that they had come to- 
gether, 

Of course it was not the purpose of the Liberty Boys 
io go faster than the ones could go who had charge of 
the artillery, for they would not give up the guns if they 
could possibly avoid doing so. 

The result was that the British dragoons drew nearer 
and nearer. 

“Will they catch us by the time we get to the timber?” 
asked Bob. 

“They will get within musket shot distance, at any rate, 
Bob.” 

“Well, our muskets will carry as far as theirs will,” with 
4 grim aif. 

“You are right, and I think that we will prove to be 
better shots than the redeoats are,” said Dick. “You 
know we have practiced this a great deal and are capable 
of doing great execution.” 

‘“T know that; but they may be good shots, too.” 

“JT don’t think so; they simply level their muskets and 
pull trigger, trusting to luck more than to skill.” 

“Well, that will be the better for us.” 

“Yes; if they do any damage it will be by accident.” 

Closer and closer drew the British dragoons. 

They unslung their muskets and got ready for busi- 


ness. 


The Liberty Boys, too, began ‘to handle their muskets 
in a manner which showed they were ready for action at 
any moment, 


Suddenly the British leveled their muskets and fired a 
volley. 

They did not take aim. Doubtless they thought it im- 
possible to do so. 

The result was that, while three Liberty Boys were 
wounded, no fatality . occurred, as the wounds were slight 
ones. 

“Halt!” eried Dick, in a Joud, clear voice. . 


All of the Liberty Boys save the four who had charge | 


of the artillery halted and whirled their horses so that 
their heads were toward the British. 

“Charge!” cried Dick. 

The youths dashed toward the redcoats, and they fired 
a musket volley when they were close enough to make it 
effective. 

The redcoats were taken by surprise, and the majority 
brought their horses to a stop, while many whirled the 
animals and dashed away. 

“Now with the pistols!” cried Dick. 

The youths dropped the muskets, which were tied to 
the saddle horns with ropes, and drew pistols, which they 
fired quickly. 

This was too much for the British, who turned and 
fled, leaving the Liberty Boys masters of the situation, at 
least temporarily. 

“Now, boys, we will have time to get to the timber,” 
cried Dick. “Away we go, and reload your muskets as 
we ride.” 

This the youths did, although it was a feat that was 


<< 


very hard to accomplish. They had practiced, howeveb,_ 


and were able to do it, 

They soon overtook the youths who had charge of the 
artillery, and then all rode along at the same pace. 

The youths who had charge of the guns were exulting 
over the manner in which enol comrades had routed the 
enemy. 

So were the youths themselves, for ae matter, and they 
congratulated one another. 

“We made them turn and run like rabbits!” said Bob, 
gleefully. 

“Yes; we turned the tables on them,” said Dick. 

“We took them by surprise,” said Mark Morrison. 

“Yes; they were not looking for such action on our 
part,” said Sam Sanderson. 

The redcoats were coming again now, but they had lost 


so much ground that they could not overtake the Liberty~— 


Boys, who reached the timber while their enemy was 
yet three hundred yards distant. 


The youths dismounted and took up their positions be- 


hind ‘trees and stood waiting for the British to come 
within range. 

This the troopers did not do, for they had had enough 
experience with the youths so they knew that it would 
mean the death of a number of their comrades. So they 
brought their horses to a stop and remained there, talk- 
ing the matter over and trying to decided what they 
should do. 

Noting this action on the part of the British dragoons, 
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Dick ordered the youths to. get. the guns planted” and 
loaded and give the enemy a volley. 

The weapons were quickly wheeled to points of vantage, 
and the gunners loaded them quickly. 

' Just as they finished, however, the British troopers 
suddenly scattered and went galloping away in all direc- 
tions. 

“They have thought of the guns,” said Bob, in a dis- 
appointed voice. “Jove, I wish they had waited a few 
moments.” 3 

“Well, maybe we can knock over one or two even as it 
is,” said Dick. | 

“If the boys are good enough gunners to hit the red- 
coats while they are on the run they are all right,” said 
Bob. “Tell them to try it, old man.” 

Dick gave the order, and the four youths trained the 
guns so they would be on the elevation, and then all 


‘four fired at the same time. 


A yell went up from the Liberty Boys. Two of the balls 


had damaged the enemy, one striking a horse, and the 


other a dragoon, killing both instantly. 

“Jove, those were splendid shots!” exclaimed Bob. 

“They were accidents, Bob,” said Dick, 

“Well,” seratching his head; “seeing as how it was 
somebody else did the shooting, we will call it an acci- 
dent; but if I had done the shooting it would have been 
good work and not accident.” 

The British troopers gave utterance to angry cries, but 


| they did not stop. They knew their two comrades were 


beyond the need of help and so did not feel like remaining 
in danger unnecessarily. 

“What shall we do now, Dick?” asked Bob, when the 
iredcoats had disappeared around the hill two miles dis- 
tant. 


“TY hardly know, Bob,” was the reply; “I will have to 


give the matter some thought.” 


Dick talked the matter over with the youths, as he often 
did under such circumstances, and the concensus of opinion 
was that it would be wise for them to stay where they 
were until nightfall. 

“We are so close to the main British army,” said Mark 
Morrison, “that there is a great danger that we may get 
into trouble if we venture out.” 

They remained where they were until evening, and al- 


_though they kept a sharp lookout, they did not see any- 


thing more of the redcoats, . 
Dick decided to make a camp at this place and remain 
there until midnight, at any rate. He was sure that the 


British army was not more than six or seven miles away 


and the Liberty Boys could break camp along about three 
o’clock in the morning and reach the vicinity of and take 
up their position near the British encampment before 


_ daylight, 


4 


“Then we can bombard them again as we did this 


morning,” he told Bob, with whom he was discussing the 


matter. 
_ Bob thought thie was a a plan, and said so. 


tillery,” he said. “The boys who have chars a the wea- 
pons are good gunners, and when they fire they ‘waueNy hit 
something.” 

“Yes; they are certainly all right, Bob.” 

The bop went into camp and proceeded to cook their 
suppers. About all they had to cook was corn meal, which, 
mixed with water and baked in the ashes, was better than 
eold biscuits would have been. 

Some of the youths grumbled a bit, however. 
wished for something in the way of fresh meat. 

Finally half a dozen set out on a foraging expedition. 

They knew where to go to find a farmhouse, and they 
were not long in arriving there. 

They went to the smokehouse and got some ee and 
rashers of bacon, and then they went to the chickenhouse 
and got some chickens. 

Then they slipped away without having been discovered. 

When they got back to the encampment they were given: 
a rousing welcome by the rest of the youths. 

Soon the odor of cooking meat was in the air every- 
where about, and the youths could hardly wait till the 
meat was done. 4 

They ate heartily, presently, and felt that they were " 
ready to fight the British to a finish. 

They ‘placed out sentinels at an early hour and lay 
down to get all the sleep possible. 

They were up at two o'clock and were breaking camp. 

“We will go to the vicinity of the British encampment 
and try to find a good place to station our gums so as 
to command the encampment,” said Dick. 

An hour later they were moving. 

As it was dark they had to move slowly. 

Day began to break when they had been on the road 
ai hour, and then they could see to make their way along 
very nicely. | 

A little later they came in sight of the British encamp- 
ment. 

They could see it plainly, three-quarters of a mile dis- 
tant. 7. 

They were on top of a sort of ridge, and Dick decided 
that this was the best place to open fire upon the enemy. 

He gave the command and the guns were wheeled into 
place. 

The Liberty Boys’ Gunners took their places. 

“Sight the guns!” ordered Dick. 

The youths obeyed. | 

“Ready?” he asked, when the gunners stepped back. — 

“Ready,” was the reply. 

“Then fire!” 

Boom, boom, boom, boom! 

Again the guns roared. 

And again the British had been taken by surprise. 


They 


CHAPTER XIII. 


) THE BOMBARDMENT OF MONMOUTH. 
“Well, boys, I guess we had better go back to the main 


~ “Jove, Dick, but we have done good work with the ar- army and see what they are doing.” 
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“Yes; we seem to be unable to get close enough to 
the British army to do any damage, any more.” 

“That’s so; they leave a strong force on top of every 
hill they pass, and we can’t get there to plant our guns. 
We might as well go back to the main army.” 

“One thing is certain, Dick, we have done a lot of 
damage to the redcoats during the time we have been 
keeping after them with the artillery.” 

“Yes, Bob; so we have.” 

It was about noon of the 27th of June. 

The Liberty Boys were in camp eating dinner, and 
were discussing the situation. 

They had been after the British army a whole week 
now, and had inflicted considerable damage upon it; but 
the redcoats had at last risen up and taken such precau- 


tions as to make it impossible for the Liberty Boys to: 


get within range with the guns, hence the talk of returning 
to the main patriot army. 

There was considerable talk for and against the propo- 
sition of returning, but it was decided at last to do so. 

“Let’s make one more attempt to get some shots at 
the redcoats,” said Bob, who was opposed to returning 
' to the main army at present. 

“We have tried several times in the last day or so, and 
failed, Bob,” said Mark Morrison. 

“Well, let’s try once more.” 

“What do the rest of you say?” asked Dick. 

“Oh, I am willing to make another attempt if Bob 
wants to,” said one, and°the others said the same, 

“From what direction shall we approach the redcoats, 
Bob?” asked Dick. 

“From straight in front of them.” 

“All right; we'll try it.” 

They mounted and set out. 

They made a wide detour and were at last a mile in front 
of the advance guard of the British army. 

“T think that the best we will be able todo will be 
to get some shots at the advance guard,” said Dick; “and 
it is so scattered, always, that it is impossible to do much 
damage.” 

“Well, we will do the best we can to damage them,” 
said Bob. 

Presently the advance guard of the British army came 
in sight. There were about three hundred of the soldiers, 
and they were scattered out so that the cannon balls would 
not be likely to do much. damage. 

“You see, Bob, it is just what I expected it would be,” 
said Dick. 

“Well, maybe we can bring down a few of them,” said 
Bob. 

Dick gave the order for the gunners to aim. 

This was done, and then when all was in readiness Dick 
gave the command: 

“Fire !” 

Boom, boom, boom, boom! 

The reports roared out loudly. 

Scattered as were the redcoats, two were hit by cannon 
balls and killed. ; 


3 ) as 
“Good!” cried Bob. “That is all right! Try it again, 
boys! You are certainly splendid gunners.” 

The guns were reloaded, and when all was in Jenitiube 


they were fired again, and this time one redcoat was seen 


to go down. : 
The British soldiers were advancing as rapidly as pos- 
sible, however, and Dick gave the command to retreat. 
The youths who had charge of the artillery started 
first, and the others mounted and followed. 


It happened that the British troopers were bringing — 


up the rear, guarding the army from attack at that point, 
and by the time they got to the front, after hearing 
the firing, the Liberty Boys had got so far away that it 
was useless to follow them. 

“We may as well let them go,” said Colonel Holman. 
“We could gain nothing by chasing them.” 


The Liberty Boys went east a mile or so and — 


turned toward the north. 

They felt sure that they would find the patriot army 
a few miles distant in that direction, and they were right. 
They caught up with the main body about four o’clock, 
and were given a warm welcome by the soldiers, who 
cheered the youths heartily when they put in an ap- 
pearance. 


Dick rode at once to where General Washington and ~ 


some of the staff officers were riding along in a group. 

He was given a warm greeting by the commander-in- 
chief and the officers, all of whom knew him well. 

“You have got back, eh, Dick?” the commander-in- 
chief remarked, 

“Yes, your excellency. ” 

“What success have you had: ee 

“Splendid.” 


“You succeeded in doing considerable damage with the - 


artillery ?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir.” 

“And how far away is the British army now?” 

“About eight. miles south and west from here, sir.” 

The commander-in-chief asked many questions, all of 
which Dick answered promptly. Then at last-he went 
back and rejoined the company of Liberty Boys. 

“What did the commander-in-chief say, Dick?” 

“Did he seem pleased with the work we have done?” 

“Did he compliment you on our good work, old man ?” 


Such were a few of the questions the youths asked. : 


Dick. 

“The commander-in-chief is very well pleased, boys,” 
replied Dick. 

“T think so myself,” said Bob Estabrook. 

General Clinton, the commander-in-chief of the British 
army, was not so well pleased, however. The attack on his 


advance guard by the force of patriot youths had aroused 
his anger afresh, and he scolded his officers for’ not hav-. 
ing been able to capture the little party of rebels dur- | 
ing the week just past. } 

The officers humbly declared that they had done the- — 
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best they could, and ne» the nee in ee was hard to 
get at. 


“He says we have done exceedingly well.” 
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r The main patriot army was saat three miles back, A 


portion, however, was five or six miles toward the north- 
“east. ; 

General Washington and his staff held a council, 

_» They discussed the situation earnestly. 


It was the general belief that the time had come to 


make an attack on the British. 


Plans were made, and when a perfect understanding 


; had been arrived at the officers and soldiers ae down to 
get a good night’s rest. 


There would be lively work on the morrow. 


The sun rose bright and clear the next morning. 


The patriot army was astir, and was marching almost 


yi with the sun. 


__ They had not been marching long when the sound of 


| guns was heard. 


The battle had commenced ! 


F General Washington sent word for Dick to report to 


Dick. 


The youth was quickly on hand. 

“What is it, your excellency?” he asked, eagerly. 

“T have some work for you and your Liberty Boys, 
I want that you shall take those four pieces of 


artillery and hasten to the scene of action, and do all 


you can to aid the patriot army until we can get there.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

_Dick saluted and rode back to where the Liberty Boys 
vere and told them to come along at once and bring the 
artillery. 

They set out at as rapid a pace as possible. 

They soon left the main army behind, and the sound 
of the firing in front grew louder and louder, thus prov- 
ing that they were rapidly nearing the scene of action. 

Presently they were upon, the scene, and they took up 
their position on the top of a hill and opened fire on the 
British. 


The youths did good work with the guns, and the British 
soon realized that if they wanted to put a stop to the 
havoe they would have to silence the battery. 

Colonel Holman’s regiment of troopers and two com- 
panies of infantry started up the slope to make an at- 


tack and try to capture the battery. 


“They are coming after us, Dick,” said Bob. 

“So I see. Well, let them come. Tell the boys to 
take good aim with the cannon and mow the redcoats 
down.”’ 

“Twill.” 

Bob went,and spoke to the gunners, who nodded and 


took up their place at. the guns and aimed the pieces. 


The Liberty Boys had become expert gunners, and were 
in a position to do good work. They handled the guns 


like old veterans and fairly mowed the British and Hes- 


_sians down. 
It was a thrilling, terrible scene. 
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fot Hessians having joined the rest in the charge up the 
hill—kept on coming. ao 

They were brave and desperate, and 
to capture the battery and silence the 
thing were possible. | 

The sun was now up quite a ways and tl: 
thing terrible. zee 

The soldiers were hot and es and it was with cine 
culty that they climbed the hill. 

“Jove, isn’t this terrible?” said Bob, mopping his face; 
“if it gets much hotter at midday, as one would natur- 
ally expect, the heat will be responsible for a large num- 
ber of deaths.” 

“Likely you are right, Bob,” said Dick. 

_ Then they turned their attention to the matter of re- 
pulsing the approaching redcoats and Hessians. 

This was going to be a difficult task, indeed. 

The Liberty Boys, however, felt equal to it. 

On up the slope came the enemy. 

Nearer and nearer it drew, and the Dick told the 
youths to take aim. 

The guns had been in-constant use, and the gunners 
were still at work, but the time had come to use small 
arms. 

The Liberty Boys leveled their muskets and took aim 
at the advancing host. 

“Fire!” cried Dick. 

Crash! Roar! 

The volley rang out loudly, and many of the redcoats 
and Hessians went down, dead and wounded. 

But still their comrades came on up the ates grimly, 
determinedly. - 

“Now with the pistols!” cried Dick. 
get too close!” 

The youths already had their pistols out, and a few 
moments later one volley and then another were fired. — 

The two volleys coming so closely together caused the 
redcoats and Hessians to pause and falter. 

“Quick! A couple more volleys!” cried Dick. 

The Liberty Boys carried four pistols apiece, and they 
quickly drew the other two weapons and fired two more 
volleys. 

The enemy was so close that the pistols did as good exe- 
cution as would have been the case with the muskets, and 
the redeoats and Hessians fired a volley at random and 
turned and fled back down the hill. 

“Hurrah!” cried Bob, waving his hat wildly. “See 
them run! [I tell you, we are going to whip them to-day, 
and whip them bad, too!” 

A cheer went up from the Liberty Boys. 

“Down with the king!” they shouted. 
liberty !” 
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guns; if such a . 
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“Don’t let them 


“ Long live 





CHAPTER XIV. 
“WATCHING THE ENEMY, 


“Well, we whipped them, sure a ras 
“So we did. 9 Hs ’ 





« Yes, we ran them off the field.” 





a great many more of the redcoats and Hessians than 
our own losses amount to.” 
‘ “That’s what I think.” 

It was evening, 

The sun was just going down, a dark red, glowing mass, 
behind the haze of smoke from the powder that had been 
burned that day, and the Liberty Boys were still on the 
hilltop, having held their position all through the battle. 

And now the battle had ended and the youths were 
discussing the affair. 


The patriot soldiers of the main army were gettikg 
ready to go into camp for the night. 

Their preparations were simple, and quickly made, and 
then they ate their suppers, after which they went to 
work to bury the dead and take care of the wounded. 

Two hundred and forty-five British and Hessian soldiers 
were found dead on the battlefield, and were given burial 
by the patriot soldiers along with their own dead. 

The majority of the wounded British soldiers had been 
carried away, but some remained, and these were taken 
care of. 

One hundred British soldiers had been captured, also, 
and it is thought by the best judges that the British loss 
in the battle of Monmouth must have been close to one 
thousand, while the total patriot loss was s three hundred 
and sixty-two. 


The Liberty Boys decided to remain on the hill all night, 
and be ready ‘to use the guns if the British should return 
and make an attack. 

The youths were such good gunners that they felt that 
they would be able to do a great deal toward repelling the 
enemy. 

Three of the Liberty Boys had lost their lives that day, 
and this cast a gloom over the spirits of the rest to a 
certain extent. Of course they had learned to look upon 
such things in a philosophical mariner. “They knew it 
was not possible that they could take part in battles 
and none of them lose their lives; but at the same time 
they could not help feeling sad. 

They buried their three dead comrades and then looked 
after the wounded. 

At least a dozen of the boys were wounded, but luckily 
none fatally. 

General Washington called a council, and as soon as 
supper was ended the battle was discussed at length; also, 
plans for their future course were laid. 

Some of the officers seemed to think the British might 
try to make a night attack in order to get even with the 
patriots, but General Washington thought to the con- 
‘trary. : 

“We thrashed them to-day in a most signal manner,” 
he said; “and my idea is that they will be glad enough 
to let the matter rest.” 

The majority of the officers thought the same. 

The commander-in-chief decitled to have a watch kept 
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on the British, however, and not give them the least chance 


“True; and I feel sure that we killed and wounded. to take his army by surprise, and he sent for Dick Slater. 


Dick was soon standing before the commander-in-chief. 

“You sent for me, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes, Dick; I wish to congratulate you and your Lib- 
erty Boys on i good work which you did to-day.” | 

Dick blushed through his coating of tan. 

“We did the best we knew how, sir,’ he said. 

“Well, you helped us to win the day. It was your 
incessant cannonading that caused the enemy so much 
trouble and discomfiture, and you displayed excellent judg- 
ment in selecting the points of attack. You spoiled several 
attempts of the enemy to mass and make a grand assault 
that might have caused us considerable trouble.” 

“| kept a sharp lookout, sir, and whenever | saw any- 
thing of the kind going on I instructed the gunners to 
scatter the British and put a gtop to their work.” © 


“You certainly did well, and I thank you. And now, — 


Dick, I have some work for you to-night.” 

“JT shall be glad to do the work, sir.” 

“T want you to go and keep watch on the British, my 
boy. I do not think they will attempt to make a night 
attack on us, but they might do so, and I don’t want 
to give them a chance to take us by surprise.” 

“T will get some of my Liberty Boys to help me,” said 
Dick, “and we will keep a close watch on the enemy.” 

“Very well; do so.” 

Dick saluted and hastened away. 

“Who wants to help me do some spying?” he asked, 


? 


when he got back on top of the hill where the Liberty Boys — 


Edel” 

“And so do I!” 

“Vl go with you, Dick.” 

“Let me help you.” | 

Nearly every youth uttered an  ccsidemansa of some sort. 

Dick smiled. 

“T can’t take all of you along,” he said; “50 IT will name 
four, and the rest of you will have to stay here. I hope 
none of you who are not chosen will feel hurt.” | 

“Oh, no,” said Mark Morrison. “We know you do 
everything for the best, Dick, and are satisfied to let you 
use your judgment in all cases.” 


“Thank you, Mark, and the rest of you,” said Dick. “1 


would like to favor all of you, but as 1 can’t, I am forced. 


to take the ones that, for one reason and another, I deem 


best suited for the work in hand.” 

Then he named four of the youths, and after giving 
the rest some instructions he turned to.the four, and 
said: 

“Come, boys, we will go and get to work.” 

The five set out, and at the end of an hour were close 
to the British encampment. | 

They took up their position on a knoll from where they 
could keep watch on the enemy, and they took turns at 
watching. 

Along toward morning Mark Morrison awoke Dick and 


the others, and said : 


* 
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a “The British are breaking camp!” 

Dick took a careful survey of the encampment, and pres- 
ently said: 

“You are right, Mark; they are breaking camp, and 
1 think they are getting ready to march away.” 

“You think that they are not going to try to attack 
our army, then?” | 

“No; my idea is that they are going to try to get away, 
and thus avoid another battle.” 

“That is the same as acknowledging that they were 
whipped, yesterday, eh, Dick?” 

“Yes, indeed; and they certainly were whipped.” 

“What shall we do, Dick?” asked one. 

“We will wait till the redeoats start, and then, as soon 
as it is certain that they are going away, we will go back 
to our encampment and report the matter to the com- 
mander-in-chief.”* 


Half an hour later the British army was marching away 
toward the east, and then “ five Liberty Boys hastened 
back to their encampmept**.nd Dick went to the tent 
oceupied by the commani ‘1-chief and told the orderly 
that he had something of .. portance to report. 

The orderly awakened the, general, who got up and 
dressed and gave Dick an interview. He knew that Dick 
“had something of importaner fo report. , 

When Dick told the com v-in-chief that the British 
had broken camp and wer. *ma¢ching away as rapidly as 
possible he said that he was not greatly surprised, 

“T thought it more likely that f?iey would do this than 
that they would make an atte 1 us,” he said. “The 
question now is, what shall we ,-'» = 

He sent his orderly to awaisen the officers of his staff, 
and half an hour later the officers were in the tent. 

General Washingtou told them what had taken place. 

“The British are getting away as fast as possible,” he 
said; “now, ghall we follow them, or not 2” 

This was the question for discussion, and after con- 

~\iderable talk it was decided not to make any move until 
morning. ms 

Next morning the pweriot army set out after the British, 
and that afternoon learned that the enemy had taken 
refuge on the heights of Middletown. 

Dick Slater was sent to spy on the British at night, and 
he brought beck the information that the British position 

wi simply impregnable. 
o long as\they remain there it would be folly to try to 
: aftack® them,” 
_ After hearin i gt had to tell regarding the si: 
_ tion of the as * PP an, “ag and his officers 
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were of the same opinion as that expressed by the Liberty 
Boy. 

“We can only settle down here and wait till the enemy 
makes another move,” said Washington. 

They settled down to take things easy, and, there be- 
ing nothing for him to do, Dick decided that he would 
take two or three of the Liberty Boys‘and go back to the 
home of the Fentons and see how Harry Garver was get- 
ting along, 

“He may be well enough to get into the, saddle again by 
this time,” said Dick: “and in that case he may be want- 
ing to rejoin us.’ 


“T don’t know about that part of it,” said Bob, with a 
grin. “You haven’t forgotten Esther, have you, old man?” 

“No, Bob; but Harry will want to rejoin us and fight 
for Independence, just the same.” 

“T guess you are right; he is the kind of fellow to think 
of duty first and pleasure afterward.” } 

“TY think you are right.” : 

Next morning Dick, accompanied by Bob and Mark, set 
out for the home of the Fentons. | 


They took Harry’s horse along for him to ride, in case 
he was well enough to come back with them. 

They arrived at the Fenton home that aftenoon and 
were given an enthusiastic reception by the members of 
the patriot family, and by Harry as well, he being up 
and around, though not fully recovered as yet. 

“Jove, [.am glad to.see,you walking about, Harry!” 
said Dick, as he shook the wounded bilery Boy by the 
hand. 


“And [ am glad to be able to walk about, too, Dick,” 
with a smile; “and I am glad to see you boys once more. 
1} am going to go back with you and get to work to fight- 
ing the redcoats again.” | rs 

Dick saw a shadow come over the face of Esther. She 
grew pale, and said in a voice which trembled slightly : 

“Do you think that you will be able to ride and en- 
dure the hardships of camp life, Harry? You are far 
from being well, you know.” 3 

“1 know that, little girl,” with a fond smile; “but J 
am well enough, and duty calls me. Of course, if I had 
my way, 1 would remain here, but I can’t neglect my 
duty.” a 

“T wouldn’t ask you to do that, Harry,” in as brave a 


voice as she could command; “but—I—thought that— 


perhaps you had—hetter—wait awhile—longer.” 
“No; I am all right, and I will go back with the boys 


in the morning.” 


The youths decided to remain over night, and they had 
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a very pleasant visit. Dick managed to get a chance to 
talk to Harry alone, and asked him if he and Esth r were 
engaged. 

“Yes, Dick,” was the reply. 

Dick grasped Harry’s hand and shook it. 

“T congratulate you, my boy,” he said. “Esther is 
certainly a splendid girl, and she will make you a splen- 
did wife.” 

“T think so, Dick,” 

When Dick told his two comrades the news that night, 
after they had gone to the room they were to occupy, they 
said they had expected to hear this. And they were glad 
of it, for they liked Harry immensely, and were glad to 
know that he was to be made happy. 

When Harry bade Esther good-by next morning, he 
told her that the first thing he would do when the war 
ended would be to come straight to the Fenton home and 
be married to the girl of his choice; and this assurance 
made the girl very happy. 

Needless to say, Harry kept his word, and they lived 
many years together and reared a happy family. 


The four Liberty Boys were back in the patriot en- 
campment by three o’clock, and they found everything as 
quiet as when they had left there the day before. 

Harry was given a rousing welcome by his comrades. 


THE END. 
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SECRET SERVICE 
OLD AND YOUNG KING BRADY, DETECTIVES. 
PRICE 5 CTS. 32 PAGES. COLORED COVERS. ISSUED WEEKLY 


1 The Bradys and the Texas Oil King; or, Seeking a Clew in the 
ey 222 The Brads: d the Night Hawk; cs N ; 
e Bradys an e Night Hawk; or, New York at Midnight. 
180 The Bradys and the Serpent Ring; or, Fhe Strange Case ef the 223 The Bradys in the Bad Lands; or, Hot work in South Dakotas. 


181 he Bradys and “Silent Sam”; or, Tracking the Deaf and Dumb | 224 ave oe at Breakneck Hall; or, The Mysterious House on the 
ar 


Gan 
182 The B Bradys and the “Bonanza” King; or, Fighting the Fakirs in | 225 eee and the Fire Marshal; or, Hot Work in Horners- 


’Frisco. U 
188 The Bradys and the Boston Banker; or, Hustling for Millions in | 77° yo a and the Three Sheriffs; or, Doing a Turn’ in Ten- 


the Hub. ‘ 
184 The Bradys on Blizzard Island; or, Tracking the Gold Thieves of ant The Bradys and the Opium Smugglers; or, A Hot Trail on. the 
Cape Nome. 228 The Bradys’ Boomerang; or, Shaking Up the Wall Street Wire 


185 The Bradys in the Black Hills; or, Their Case in North Dakota. Tappers. 

186 The Bradys and “Faro Frank’; or, A Hot Case in the Gold 229 The Bradys Amon a Rockies ; or, Working Away Out West. 
Mines. 230 The Bradys and Ju “ee Lynch; or, After the Arkansas Terror. 

187 The Bradys and the “Rube”; or, Tracking the Confidence Men. | 231 The Bradys and the Boys; or, Hustling in the Black Hills. 

188 The Bradys as Firemen; or, Tracking a Gang of Incendiaries. | 232 The Bradys and Captain angs; or, The Mystery of a Mississippi 


189 The Brad in the Oil Country; or, The Mystery of the Giant Steamer. 
pe Gusher. a , - : 233 The Bradys in Maiden Lane; or, Tracking the Diamond Crooks. 
190 The Bradys and the Blind Beggar; or, The Worst Crook of All. |234 The Bradys arid Wells-Fargo Case ; or, The Mystery of the Mon- 
191 The Bradys and the Bankbreakers; or, Working the Thugs of tana Mail. 
Chicago. 235 The Bradys and “Bowery Bill’; or, The Crooks of Coon Alley. 
192 ae Bradys and the Seven Skulls; or, The Clew That Was Found | 236 ey Bradys at Bushel Bend; or, Smoking Out the Chinese Smug- 
n the Barn. gilers. 
193 The Bradys in Mexico; or, The Search for the Aztec Treasure | 237 The Bradys and the Messenger Boy; or, The A. D. ~Mystety- 
House. 238 The Bradys and the Wire Gang; or, The Great SB Track 
194 The Bradys at Black Run; or, Trailing the Coiners of Candle Swindle. 
Creek. 239 The Bradys Among the Mormons; or, Secret Work in Salt Lake 
195 The peedye Among the Bulls and Bears; or, Working the Wires City. 
in Wall Street. 240 The Bradys and “Fancy Frank’; or, The Velvet Gang of Flood 
196 The Bradys and the King; or, Working for the Bank of England. Bar 


197 The Bradys and the Duke’s Diamonds; or, The Mystery of the | 241 The Bradys at Battle Cliff; or, Chased Up the Grand Canyon. | 
Yacht. y ‘ * q 242 The Bradys and ‘Mustang Mike” ; or, The Man With the Branded 


198 ree rears and the Bed Rock Mystery; or, Working in the Black | 943 he Geaaye at Gold Hill; or, The Mystery of the Man from 


Montana. 
199 The Bradys and the Card Crooks; or, Working on an Ocean Liner. 
500 The Bradys and “John Smith’; or, The Man Without a Name. 244 The penne and Pilgrim Pete; or, The Tough Sports of Terror 


Gu 
201 The Bradys and the Manhunters; or, Down in the Dismal Swamp. | 945 The Bradys and the Black Hagle Express; or, The Fate of the 


202 = eg and the High Rock Mystery; or, The Secret of the Frisco Flyer. 
even Steps. 246 The Bradys and Hi-Lo-Jak; or, Dark Deeds in Chinatown. 
203 The Bradys at the Block House ; or, Rustling the Rustlers on the 247 Tae Bradve and the Texas Rangers : or, Rounding up the Green 
Frontier. Goods Fakirs. 


204 The Bradys in Baxter Street; or, The House Without a Door. | 94 B ‘“ ”. 
206 The Bradys Midnight Call; or, The Mystery of Harlem Heighta | “~~ — 26, '®478 and “Simple Sue”; or, The Keno Queen of Sawdust 


206 The Bradys Behind the Bars: or, Working on Blackwells Island. 249 The e Bindys and the Wall Street Wizard; or, the Cash That Did 


207 ae =< rai and the Brewer’s Bonds; or, Working on a Wall Not Com 
reet Case. 
208 The Bradys on the Bowery; or,- The Search for a Missing Girl. ia The Bradys, and Cigarette Charlie; or; the Smoothest Crook = 


209 The Bradys and the Pawnbroker ; or, A Very Mysterious Case. 
210 The Bradys and the Gold Fakira; or, Working for the Mint. |“! T2¢ Bradys at Bandit Gulch; or, From Wall Street te See 


211 The Bradys at Bonanza Bay; or, Working on a Million Dollar], 


Clew. 52 ae oe in the Foot-Hills; or, The Blue Band of Hard rant 
. “ ule 
212 ah ee the Black Riders; or, The»Mysterious Murder at 253 The Bra dys an d Bra ay théeBanker; or, The Secret of: the Old 
] : anta be ira 
19 Oa en Ree as RES OME, ee ere ao 254 The Bradys’ Graveyard Clue; or, Dealings With Doctor Death. 
214 re Bradys and the Man from Nowhere; or, Their Very Hardest | 255 oa eee and “Lonely Luke”; or, The Hard Gang of Hard- 
ase. 


B “No. 99”; or, The Search f .| 256 The Bradys and Tombstone Tom; or, A Hurry Call from Arizona. 
215 ie a radys and es OF. e Sead eet on 257 The rk Backwoods Trail; or, Landing the Log Rollers 


The Bradys at Baffin’s Ba or, The Trail Which Led to the A Gan 
- tic. . “te ee ate 258 The Bredve and “Joe Jinger’’;.or, The Clew in the Convict Camp. 


217 The Bradyg and Gim Lee; or, Working a Clew in Chinatown. 259 The Bradys at Madman’s Roost; or, A Clew from the Golden 


218 The Bradys and the “Yegg” Men; or ‘Seckin a Clew on the Gate. 
Road. ‘ : ’ x 260 The Bradys and the Border Band; or, Six Weeks’ Work Along 
219 ae ape : and the Blind Banker; or, Ferretting Out the Wall the Line. 
ree ieves. 
220 The Bradys and the Black Cat; or, Working Among the Card 
Crooks of Chicago. 
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THE STAGE. 

THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN'S JOKE 
Bocas a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
wonderful little book. 
by. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
taining a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
Trish. Also end ee s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
t’and amateur show 

, 5. THR BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
JOKE BOOK Something new and very instructive. Every 
8 should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
izing an amateur minstrel troupe. 
, 0. 6. MUSLDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
books evey published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
tai ns a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
ence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
day. Every boy who can enjoy a good. substantial joke should 
in a copy immediately. 
» 19. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
te - instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
@; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
ni Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 
Yo. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
m jekes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ver popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages: handsome 

ered cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


i HOUSEKEEPING. 

Wo. i6. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN .—Containing 
: . instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
an and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
ers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


Yo. . 30. H TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
cooking eyer published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
. ish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
gs ry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


j Ne ». 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
— gyery shoddy, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
mak ¢ almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
bre 1 cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 
gs ; 


Aes ELECTRICAL. 
46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—aA de- 
\s eription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
i her with full instructions for making Blectric Toys, Batteries, 
Cc. ora Spotae Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
y D No. “CL “HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.-—Con- 
tainin full gions for making electrical machines, induction 
polis, ynam many novel toys to be worked by electricity: 
3 DA. BF . Fully illustrated. 
ig ie ™=HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
m@ce collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
“oe ie with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

eI HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
: bay. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
a iS look of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 

“aides every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, ad create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 

millions (of fun) in it. 
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seat ist book ever published, and ae 
No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
ery ‘aluable little book just published. A complete compendium 
are 8s, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
| oF pa‘lor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
aoe ey than any book published. 
No.35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
200k, containing the rules and eee of billiards, bagatelle, 
ckpimmon, mee dominoes, 
Bi TO SOL VE GONUNDRUMS. —Containing all 
dimen of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 


ng 

ay a TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
ivming the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
Pedro Sancho, Draw: Poker, 
All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 
, HO TTO DO PUZZLES. —Containing over three hun- 
resting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
book: Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


Ww ETIQUETTE. 

HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF BETIQUETTE.—It 
Bt life secret, and one that’ every young man desires to know 
it. There’s happiness in it. 

. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
Hrawing-room. 
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wt DECLAMATION. 
HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
cdng the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
French dialect, Yankee’ and Irish dialect pieces, together 
: ny standard readings. 
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No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containin foux 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to becomc 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the moat 
Mey and concise manner possible, 

49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting dc 
Bee outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the bec 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 
NG, 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation wi 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 


-handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it com 


tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which ic 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
withuut one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsom( 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue 


tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties 


how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 


dances. 


No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to ioyc 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquett’ 
to be observed, with many curious and_ interesting things not g@i 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Contaitiing full instruction im ti, 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving *ic 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of @ag 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the worl) 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male am. 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. "Read this ben 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7% HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated om. 
containing full instructions for the management and training of &y 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AN. 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely iw: 
trated. By Ira Drofraw 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hint 
on how to cateh moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and biré: 
ee how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harringte” 

eene. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
oe preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving coma- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, reeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving £ 
instructions for making cages, ete. Fully explained by twenty-eigh¢ 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind even 


published, 
MISCELLANEOUS 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful andi ile 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and @- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. "lair 
beok cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book ‘@ 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, etc., etc. 

No. 19.—FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANO)s 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving the 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States ame 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hac 
fares in the principal cities, reports ‘of the census, et¢., etc., makin” 
it one of the most complete and handy books published 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A wos 
derful book, containing useful and practical -information in th. 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to ever 
family. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general cows 

laints. 

: No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Oon 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranginy: 
of stamps and coins. dandsomely illustrated. — 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brads 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuab): 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventure 
and experiences of well-known detectives 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A: PHOTOGRAPHER. —Contain 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work-:it 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and othe 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W 


ney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Pos’ 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy shoulé 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled te wwritten by Lu Senarens, autho 
of “How to Become a Naval Cade 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A ‘NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Nava) 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, descriptios 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com: 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to ome 
West Point Military Cadet.” 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, 


New York. 





THE LIBERTY BOYS OF ‘76. 


at 


A Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the American Revolutio 
By HARRY MOORE. | 


: . ! 

These stories are based on actual facts and give a faithf 
account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of Americ: 
youths who were always ready and willing to imperil their liv 
for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Independen 
Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading matte 
bound in a beautiful colored cover. AY ee 


o . 1 
h < - we 
LATEST ISSUES: 121 The Liberty Boys Stranded; or, Afoot in the Enemy's Counti 
82 The Liberty Boys and the Georgia Giant; or, A Hard Man to | 122 we ee Boys in the Saddle; or, Lively Work for ibe} 
Handle. ee ws 
83 The Liberty Boys’ Dead Line; or, “Cross it if You Dare!” 123 The Liberty Boys’ Bonanza; or, Taking Toll from the Toric 
84 The Liberty Boys ‘“Hoo-Dooed”’; or, Trouble at Every Turn. 124 The Liberty Boys at Saratoga; or, The Surrender of Burge 
$5 The Liberty Boys’ Leap for Life; or, The Light that Led Them. 125 The Liberty Boys and “Old Put.’’; or The Escape at Horseneck. _ 
86 The Liberty Boys’ Indian Friend; or, The Redskin who Fought for |126 The Liberty Boys Bugle Call; or, The Plot to Poison Washin 
Independence. 127 The Liberty Boys and “Queen Hsther’’; or, The Wx H 
87 The Liberty Boys “Going it Blind’: or, Taking Big Chances. Massacre. ' | 
88 The Liberty Boys’ Black Band; or, Bumping the British Hard. 128 The Liberty Boys’ Horse Guard; or, On the High | of Sa 
88 The Liberty Boys’ “Hurry Call’; or, A Wild Dash to Save a|129 ee Boys and Aaron Burr; or, Battling for Inder 
Friend. . 
90 The Liberty Boys’ Guardian Angel; or, The Beautiful Maid of the|130 The Liberty Boys and the “Swamp Fox”; or, Helping Mario 
Mountain. 131 The Liberty Boyg and Ethan Allen; or, Old and Young Veterai 
91 The Liberty Boys’ Brave Stand; or, Set Back but Not Defeated. 132 The Liberty Boys and the King’s Spy; or, Diamond Cut. 
92 The Liberty Boys ‘‘Treed”; or, Warm Work in the Tall Timber. mond. ‘ . 
93 The Liberty Boys’ Dare; or, Backing the British Down. 133 The Liberty Boys’ Bayonet Charge; or, The Siege of qorkt 
94 The Liberty Boys’ Best Blows; or, Beating the British at Benning- | 134 ee ee Boys and Paul Jones; or, The Martyrs of the P| 
ton. ips. : ™ 
95 The Liberty Boys in New Jersey; or, Boxing the Ears of the Brit- | 135 a ey Boys at Bowling Green; or, Smashing the. K 
ish Lion. atue. 
96 The Liberty Boys’ Daring: or. Not Afraid of Anything. 136 The Liberty Boys and Nathan Hale; or, The Brave Patriot. 
97 The Liberty Boys’ Long March; or, The Moye that Puzzled the | 187 ery Boys’ “Minute Men’; or, The Battle of the | 
British. . ; 


98 The Liberty Boys’ Bold Front; or, Hot Times on Harlem Heights. | 138 The Liberty Boys and the Traitor; or, How They Handled ' 
99 oe Boys in New York; or, Helping to Hold the Great | 139 The Liberty Boys at Yellow Creek; or, Routing the Redeoats. 


y. 140 The Liberty Boys and General Greene; or, Ch; sing Cornwall 
er aa peers wore ae oe ty edy ea Chances. 141 The Liberty Boys in Richmond; or, Fightr up ot Ari 
1 “he erty Boys’ Drag-Net; or, hauling the Redcoats In. Liber ath ‘so 

102 The Liberty Boys’ Lightning Work; or, ‘Too Fast for the British, | 142 The Liberty Boys and the Te#hible Tory; \./,.,, Sting a 


103 The Liberty Boys’ Lucky Blunder; or, The Mistake that Helped | 449 The Liberty 


Them. Boys’ Sword-Fight ; or, Winnin 20othe he Ene 





: ‘ sty : Weapons. | we 
104 The Liberty Boys’ Shrewd Trick: or, Springing a Big Surprise. 144 The Liberty ve i als ‘ oe a | 
pe ARS dit | Mee ae ath NE alla Abia th 145 ‘The Liberty Boys’ Greatest Triumph? on, The March 46 Vik 


106 The Liberty Boys’ “Big Hit’; or, Knocking the Redcoats Out. 146 The Libert ; : - 
’ ae ee a : , 4 y Boys and the Quaker Spy: or, Two of a Kind. 
107 ee Boys Wild Irishman”; or, A Lively Lad from | 447 The Liberty Boys in Florida; or, Fighting Prevost’s Arm) 


108 The Liberty Boys’ Surprise; or, Not Just What They Were Look- 149 The Liberty Borst Wharpehiotera:: ck The Bartle ohn 


ing For 49 The Liberty Boys’ Sharpshooters; or, The Battle of the | 
109 The Liberty Boys’ Treasure: or, A Lucky Find. 150 The Liberty Boys on Guard; or, Watching the Enemy. 3 
110 The Liberty Boys in Trouble; or, A Bad Run of Luck. 151 The Liberty Boys’ Strange Guide; or, the Mysterious Maid 


111 The Liberty Boys’ Jubilee: or, A Great Day for the Great Cause tea Wee Bet Boe .: ee pee Stee ong ee Pi 
112° The Liberty Boys Cornered; or, “Which Way Shall We Turn?” | 424 ane Liberty Boos and the Wine 'Flends one mom, Kona oe 
113 The Liberty Boys at Valley Forge; or, Enduring Terrible Hard- | 3: 7 y ee : Oe eee o 


; 155 The Liberty Boys in Quakertown; or, Making Things Liy 
. _ ships. Philadelphi 

114 The Liberty Boys Missing; or, Lost in the Swamps. taderpara. . 

115 The Liberty Boys’ Wager, And How They Won It. 156 The Liberty Boys and the Gypsies; or, A Wonderful Surprt 

116 The Liberty Boys Deceived:; or, Tricked but Not Beaten. 1 The Liberty Boys’ Flying Artillery; or, “Liberty or Death.” 

117 The Liberty Boys and the Dwarf; or, A Dangerous Enemy. 1 


5 
5 
118 The Liberty Boys’ Dead-Shots; or, The Deadly Twelve. 
119 The Liberty Boys’ League; or, The Country Boys Who Helped. 159 The Liberty Boys’ Gunners; or, The Bombardmenttof Monmout 
120 The aoe Boys’ Neatest Trick; or, How the Redcoats were |160 The See Uy Boys and Lafayette; or, Helping the. Young Frene 
Iooled. " eral. 
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8 The Liberty Boys Against the Red Demons; or, Fighting the 
Raiders. 
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